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‘or President, 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


CAMPAIGN OF 1884, 


From July 19 to Nov. 8 [17 Weeks], 


Will be mailed to Campaign Clubs on receipt of $1.50, or 


five Copies—ordered at one time—$1.40 each. 


HaRPER’S WEEKLY has for many years maintained the twofold “aracter of an acknow- 
ledged leader of public opinion, and of a family journal of the highe AQ, ‘u point of literary 
and artistic excellence. “So 

Independent of partisan control, it is the friend and advocate of all n. “%, 
purification of politics, to the establishment of Civil-Service reforms, to the s,/", Yr, ledge 
and intelligence among the people, and tothe general advancement of humanit} 4, Ys ** 
lican Party, as the organized political exponent of these principles, has received its ‘a, , 
pathy and support ; but HARPER’s WEEKLY has never surrendered into party keeping tui. 7 
of private judgment, nor will it hesitate to criticise or condemn whatever, within or withvut 
party lines, may appear to be at variance with the fundamental principles of right. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY believes the nomination of JAMES G. BLAINE to have been a grave po- 
litical mistake, and that his election would, at this critical period of the nation’s history, endan- 
ger the abiding influence of Republican principles. It believes that the election of GRovER CLEVE- 
LAND, who, as the Governor of the State of New York, bas evinced the executive qualities of a 
sagacious, unpaitisan statesman, would promote the objects for which the Republican Party has 
contended, and he will therefore receive the earnest and cordial support of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 


end to the 
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In literature HARPER’s WEEKLY aims at furnishing a rich variety of reading matter, at once instructive and 
entertaining. Its serials, short stories, sketches, and poems, by native and foreign authors of popularity and 
distinction, give it a character unequalled among illustrated weekly journals. The most fastidious taste will 
find nothing in its pages to which objection can be made. 

The illustrations in HARPER’s WEEKLY present an inexhaustible range of subjects—trenchant political car- 
toons and comics ; art-pictures, in the highest style of wood-engraving; portraits of eminent persons: sketches 
of domestic and foreign travel and exploration ; graphic delineations of striking current events; out-door sports 
and games—in short, of everything that can be portrayed by the hand of the skilful artist. Harper's WEEKLY is 
thus, from week to week, a pictorial chronicle of the time. 

It will be the aim of its conductors in the future, as it has been inthe past, to keep Harper's Weebly in the 
van of illustrated weekly journals, and to present a constant improvement in all those features which have 
gained for it the confidence, sympathy, and support of its large a. my of readers. 

Harper’s Weekly for July 19 will begin an illustrated serial story by the popular novelist Captatn Hawley 
Smart, entitled ‘* From Post to Finish; a@acing Romance.” 


10 Cents a Number; $4.00 a Year. 


Whenever Harper's Weekly cannot be obtained through a Bookseller er Newsdealer, appli 
cation, with remittance of $4.00, by draft or Post-office Money Order, s 
Publishers. 








Harper's Magazine 
For August Contains: 
“A PRELUDE.” Frontispiece. 
From the Painting by T. W. Dewing. 
ARTIST STROLLS IN HOTL- 
land—V. By George H. Boughton, A.K.A, 


Illustrated from Drawings by the Author 
and E, A. Abbey. 


SOME WORK 


ciated Artists.” 


OF THE ASSO- 


By Constaace Cary Harri 


son. Llustrated. 
THE GATEWAY OF BOSTON 
By W. H. Rideing. Llustrated. 


ANTELOPE HUNTING IN 
Montana, By G. 0. Shields. Illustrated 
THE GREAT HALL Wil- 

ham Rufus—l. By Treadwell Walden. 1 
lustrated. 
SALT LAKE CITY. By 
Ingersoll. Illustrated. 
TRANSCRIPTS FROM V4- 
ture—XL-XIV. By William Sharp. Il- 
lustrated by Alfred Parsons. 


OF} 


Ernest 


| RICHFIELD SPRINGS. By F. J. 


Nott, M. D. 
THE BUILDING OF THE M US- 
cle. By Julian Hawthorne. 

SERIAL STORIES: 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE 3y 
~ William Black, Illustrated by E. A. Ab- 

bey. 
NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. By 


E. P. Roe. Llustrated by Gibson and Diel- 


man. 
SHORT STORIES: 
THE MANOR-HOUSE OF 
Kersuel. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 


ONLY A RIDDLE. 
ner. 
POEMS. By Lucy Larcom, Annie 
Fields and Laura M. Marquand. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. Na- 
tional Conventions.—A Retrospect of Ro- 
chester.— Phariseeism.—Foolish Extrava- 
gance. The College Commencement, 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ...... Per Year $4 00 


By E. L. Byn- 


HARPER'S WEEKLY ............. - 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR................ os 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.... - 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers)..... ove a 10 00 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United 
States or Canada. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requestcil. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by cheok or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the Nation. 

When a change of adiress is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. | 
| No deviation.| - 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. io 

A column (140 Hines $20 each insertion; with ———* 
choice of page, $27. \— 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 





chotce of position, $80. —" 
Double rates for top of column or other pre-'— 

Serred position, when specified ; where positions, _ 

are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 

far as possible and arranged in order of size,| 15 


the largest at the top. si 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION s sent free to those who advertise tn tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,200 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 








*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
London ot B F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E C.; H. F. Gilhg 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Read- 
ing Room, 8 Haymarket, 
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alge Fitied with freber Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telesco Mi 
uy, Acoumic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 


HP WALDSTEIN, , 41 Uni uare, N 4 
Catalogues by Shsielona stamp. ‘Estad hed 1840, vom. 





ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Hizh-class 
terior Rocca. as Fifth Avenue, New 


In 
York. Artists in Stained G 





OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
ete, T. B, Stewart & Co,, 75 W. Twenty-third St.. N, Y. 





For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. | 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Proyessional. 


OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
/ Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. N. -Y. 


Ave., N 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Desi, 


; aed Decoration and all Art-work, 


ners in 
44 Fifth 





Schools. 


Alphahetized, “¢ bed States; second, by Towns. 


CONNECTICUT, 


LACK HAL 2 "SCHOOL. —A family and 


Preparatory Schoot for a few boys. 


instruction and careful training. 


Thorough 
Best of references 


CHARL*s G, _BARTLFTT, Principal. 


FOR 


Young Ladies.—Tet th year bs gins September 


given. 
~~ CONNECTICUT, New Haven, Grove Hall. 
TSS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL 
24. For circu 


lars and full information aadress 


Miss MONTFORT. 





Coxnecricur, Norfolk. 


YOBBINS SCHOOL.—A Family School for 


day and boarding 


buildings new, apptiances first class. 
or Colle ge and advanced English course. 


ration 
_AC idress 


pupils. 


Rev. 


INDIANA, ‘Terre Haute. 
IOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


A School of Enginocsina, 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. — 


MAINE, Portland, 


M* 


ren. 


Third year begins September 22. 


limited to six. 


S. THROOP’S 


French School for young 


51 High 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. _ 

r TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

x and German Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies reopens September 17th, 


Cc CARTER and Miss s. R. 





CARTER. 


Location healthful, 
Thorough prepa- 


. W. '. BEACH, Prin. 


Street. 


ENGLISH AND 


ladies and chil- 


Boarding scholars 





Principals, Miss M. C. 





MaRYL AND, Baltimore. 


JZOMAN’S 


W 


MEDICAL COLLEGE 


»Baltimore, No. 126 W. Eutaw St., Baltimore.— 


OF 


ular session of’ 1884-85 will open October the Ist. 
ry orough course of three years’ instruction by Lec- 
tures, Clinics, and practical work in Laboratory, Drug- 


room, and Infirmary. For Coen 8, etc, 


Secretary of the College. 


WM. 


157 7 "Park Ave., 


address the 
dD. Booker, Dean. 
Baltimore. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


1 BBOT ACADEMY FOR 
-sixth year opens on Thursday, 
For admission apply to Miss PHILENA 
SEEN, Principal; for circulars to W. F. DRAPER, An- 


dies. The fifty 
sangembes 4. 
McK 


dover, Mass. 





YOUNG LA- 


MARYLAND. Annapolis, 102 King George St. 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


-— Mrs. Richard Welsh, Principal. 
Ladies and Children. Will re- 


Day School for — 
open September 15, 1884. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore. 
| le WORTH SCHOOL.—Boarding and 


Day School for Young Ladies and Children. The 
22d School year begins Thursday, September 18th. 


Boarding and 


Circulars as on Hee eres tothe Principal, 


LEFEBV ‘RE, 50 Franklin Street. 


Ma ARYLAND, Reisterstown, 


- 


Unsurpassed. 


~ ‘MASSACHU SETTS, Bos 


OSTON 
Address the Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 





GEORGE’S HALL, FOR BOYS.— 


pers? $200. 
of. J 


Circulars sent. 


Cc. KINEAR, A. M., Principal. — 


U. NIV "ERSITY Law School. 


_ EDMUND | H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


FL OMe FOR YOU "NG LADIES AT- 
tending Private or Special Schools.—Refer to 


Rt. Rev. br. Paddock and Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale. 


For 


circulars, address A. H. Hoyt, 16 Marlborough St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


NSTITUTEo 
in Civil, Mechan 
mistry, Architecture ete. 


TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
ical, and Mining ar Che- 


WEBSTER WELLS 





FRANcis A. WALKER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 Boylston Pl. 


REPARA TION 


FOR 


THE INSTI- 


tute of Technology, and general education of 


bors. Private school. Fall Term begins Wednesday, 
ALBERT HALE 


September 24. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. n 
ISS PUTNAM WILL OPEN THE 
nineteenth year of her Family and Day School 
for Young Ladies, ursday, September 24, 188¢, at No. 
68 Marlborough Street. Special atlention, ginee to little 
irls. Refers. by 7 een to Hon. V M. Evarts, 
re A. P. Peabody, D.D.. Cambridge,Mass.; Rev. Henry 
. Coit. D.D., Principal St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. 
it: and many other eminent scholars. Prospectus sent 

on application to Principal. 


TISS PUTNAM ’S SCHOOL. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: In listening & Gs 
class-day exercises of Miss Putnam’s School, at No. 
Mar!borough Street, on the 5th inst., we were 4 + 
impressed py the value of that discipline which so se- 
cures the mental essimilation of the knowledge ac- 
quired that it becomes an individual, inalienable pos- 
session. The sublime selections from the Hol Scrip- 
tures. the reading of Shakespeare’s drama of “ King 
Lear,” the rendering of the same into French, the origi- 
nal French dialogues by juniors and seniors, the Ger- 
man readings from Schiller, the fine recitation in the 
higher mathematics—all these exercises, ivte rspersed 
with pleasant music, both vocal and instrumental, 
clearly indicated that the instruction in this school! had 
not been given as task work; but had introduced the 
pupils to an appreciative mental acquaintanceshi 
with the great minds whose works they had studied. 
The Latin recitations came next, and were of excep- 
tional excellence. The Odes, Epistles, ana Satires of 
Horace were sorendered into English as to reveal the 
most delicate and subtle shades of thought and feeling 
inthe great Latin poet and patiosopher. But in the 
several essays that were read pe the poens range 
of subject matter that had eed s a ed.and the heights 
of thought to which the —_ had been carried, were 
more fully manifested. The essay upon “ The Rise anda 
Progress of English Literature ” presented necessarily 
but an outline view, but yet a view opening up into 
vistas on every hand suggesting the fulness, variety, 
and richness of the filling u up. Our narrow limits pre- 
vent our noticing, with any ongecess to justice, two 
remarkable essays—one upon “ The Harmony Existing 
between God's o Bovks, Revelation and Nature,” 
tbe other, the valedictory, | the graduate, upon “* The 
Internal and External Proofs that the Holy Scriptures 
-y the Word of God.” These subjects were treated by 
a depth of thought rarely shown by young writers. 
But notalone the acquisition of knowledge in a weal ‘h 
of forcibie illustration, not alone the development of 
the reflective and reasoning faculties, were apparent; 
but above and beyond these shone out the unc onscious 
influence of the ae resence of the teacher, through 
whom a higher uplifting and a more spiritual insight 
had been imparted than could have been derived from 
the study of the printed page. In these days of scenti- 
cism, the education that is based by the great primal 
truths of Kevelation cannot be too highly prized; for it 
is in youth that the intuitive perception of these great 
truths is clearest, and can then. | judicious training, 
be best strengthened into spiritual power ~*~ epows lo 


June 19, 1884. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 


WE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 


peepee and general course in English Stud- 
lesa and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambrid . 
R. CHARLES H. MOORE’ & CLASS 
in Drawing and Water-Color Painting for 
Young Ladies will resume Oct. 2d. A few more pupils 
will be received. 


MASSACHU SETTS, E asthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY PRE 
pares he for the various colleges and high- 
er schools of science. The fall term will begin Sept. 4. 
For catalogue address . H. SAWYER, M.A., 
si Acting Principal. 
MA‘ SACHUSETTS, Great Barrington, — ak Co. 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE. SE- 


lect family school for boys. ee 
H. J. VAN LENNEP, D.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. aoe 
ROTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
J limited number of scholars will be taken in the 
autumn. 
for particulars, address 
ENDICOTT PEABODY, 
—— Episcopal Theol. School, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


or. Young 
Women. Established in 1869. J.C. Coaiion Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lenox, owe 1 County. 
ENOX ACADEMY. Preparatory 


school for Boys. eh $550. Address HARLAN 
H. BALLARD, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymou 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 


presen (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 1? 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADEMY. — Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. New year begins 
1*th September. Earty applicaticn desirable to secure 
rooms. Address for information 
WILLIAM EVERETT, } Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, So. Hadle 
OUNT HOLYOKE "SE. UINAR Y.— 
Four years’ course for women. Laboratories, 
cabinets, and art llery. gery of 10,000 volumes. 
Board and Tuition $175 a year. Address 
Miss opt army Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE | Institute.— 
arding and Day on for Girls and Young 
a ot Frine cipal, 
N MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of s a te Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newt 
EST NEWTON 


























Bo: 
Women. 





Ei VGLISH AND 


Class Schools.—'the 32d School Year of this 
, for — and Girls will begin 
or catalogue, 


¥amily and Da 


Sept. 17, 1884. dress NATH’L T, ALLEN, 





~ 
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MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 7 

ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

—A thorough Classicai and Scientific School. 

Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 

tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 

For catalogue address Lieut. A. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. Ss. Army, Adjutant. 








EW Hampsoire, Portsmouth. 
TH SELE VENTH YEAR OF MISS A. 
C. Morgan’s well-known School for Young La 
dies will commence September 24, 1884. Early applica- 
tion is desirable. 


NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 








HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies and Children will reopen September 17. 
"New YorK, Alban 
LBANY LAW SCHOOL, — FALL 


Term begins Sept. 2, 
dre 88 the Dean, Horaci 


1884. For Circulars ad- 
aE. SMITH, 4 L.D., Albany, N.Y 


New Y ORK, Aurora, Cc ay uga Lake. R 
Yt LLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies. Full —~—— course. Music and Art. 
session begins Sept. 10, 1 b 
Send for Cata'ogue. 28 


New YorK, Ruffal 
V ISS ISABEL LA WHITE, 
Conn., has assumed charge of St. 
School, Buffalo, N.Y. Until Sept. 1 
be addressed at Butler, Pa. 


. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


Stamford, 
Margaret's 
Miss White should 


New York, Canandaigua. 
yORT HILL, a Home- School for Boys. 


Number limited to 12. Terms $600, For circu- 


lars, address Rev. JAMES HATTRICK LEE. 
APS 2 PEEBLES ‘ND MISS « 

K Thompson will open an English, French, i 
German pony | and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children on Wednesday, October 1, 1884, at 32 East 
57th St., New York. B rticulars, address Box 199, 
E quitable Building, N } vew ork City. 


NEw ow City, 32 EF. 57t 





Nrw YORK, Fort Edw ard 
y~OURT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
stitute.—Handsome new buildings, steam heated, 
with superb Chapel, Class and Society reoms. Board 
ing accommodations, 120 ; average enrolments, 200 per 
term; 12 teachers. Graduating Courses for ladies and 
gentlemen: Classical, Se nientific. College preparatory, 
and Commercial. 40 graduates this year frum 10 of the 
States. 30 free lectures yearly—Ait, Oratory, Music. 
27th year, Sept. 15. Address Jos. E. Kino dD. ».D. 


~NEW YoRK. Ithaca. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVER. 


sity.—Instruction at home in all subjects that can 
be taught by correspondence. Thorough teaching by 
direct communication with eminent specialists, for 


shorter or longer periods, ond iy any locality. 
to the sec retary, LUCIEN A. Wa 


Apply 
New York, Nanuet, Rockland Co. ? 
OUNTRY HOME,.—A_ small family, 
without children, offer a good home and best of 
care for two or three children, or invalids. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms moderate. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Box 32,1 Nanuet, N. Y. 


NEw Yor, “Poughkeepsie. 
5/4 SAR COLLEGE.—A FULL COL- 
lege course for women, with special and pre- 
paratory courses and courses of Music and Art. Ten 
professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, Observa 
tory, Laboratory. Museum, and scientific co'lections, 
with ev ery taci ity for a complete liberal education. 
8. LL CALDV EL L, D. D.,  Presic le nt. 


"NEW YorK, Salem. _ 
7. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 


School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 





New York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum, 
Wirrep H. Munro, A.M., President. 


NEw y. ORK, . Troy. 

YVVIL, MEC. HAN ICAL, AND MINING 
Engineering at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. The oldest engineering school in America. Next 
term begins September 17th. The Register for 1884 
contains a list of the graduates for the past 5 years, 
with their positions; alsocourse of study, requirements, 

expenses, etc. Address David M. GREENE, Director. 








On10, Cincinnati 

\V TSS STORER AND MISS LUPTON 
l will reopen their School Sept. 24, 1884. They 
aim to lay the foundation of a sound general education, 
or to prepare pupils for the Harvard examination orany 
college open to women. For circulars or any further 
information inquire, in person or by letter,at the School 
house, No. 166 West Seventh Street. 





Ouro, Cincinnati, Watnut Hills. 
} TSS NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS 
will open their English and French Family and 
Day School Sept. 24. Particulars from circular. 
plications shouid be made easly. 


Ap- 


Onto, POR 2 é 
A OUNT AUBURN YOUNG LADIES 
Institute, Cincinnati.—Family and Day School, 
Be -autiful location; large grounds. horough scholar- 
ship; best Music and Art advantages. 
Fall session opens Sept, 24. 
For circulars, address 
H. THANE MILLER, Pres't. 





| if desired. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Jermantown, 
| ADAME CLEMENT'S SCHOO] 
y (1857-1884) for young ladies and little girls. 
27th year begins Sept. i8 Miss E. CLEMENT, Principal. 
Miss VIRGINIA WILKE, Associate Principal. 


PENNSYLVaNIA, Nazareth, Northampton Co. 
\JA ZARETH HALL BOARDING 
l School for Boy 8. wae one huadredth school 
year begins Wednescay. Sept. Present addresses of 
former pupils are desired, w ith. ‘a view to preparations 
for a fitting Centennial celebration in L885. 


SUGENK Lripert, Principal 
J.T. Zorx, Associate Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1450 Pine Street, 
ISS ANABLE'S English, French, and 
German Roarding and Day Se hoot, oe ae 
Ladies. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 18 
P ENNSYLVANIA, Philadetphia. 
y he MISSES L. V. SMITH AND R 
Ashbridge’s Boarding and Day School for ¥ oung 
Ladies and Chiidren will reopen September 24, ISS4, at 


1833 Chestnut Street. 
( GONTZ SCHVOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—The thirty fifth year of this Se noo! Chest 
nut St. Seminary), the second at Ogontz, Jay Cooke's 
beautiful country seat near Philadelphia will com 
mence September 24th. 
Principals—Misses BONNEY and DILLAYr. 
RENNETT and EASTMAN. 
Address letters to Ogontz, Monteomery Co., 
grams to York Road Station, 


PENNSYLVs\NIA, Ogontz. 


Pa 
North Penna, R.R. 


; tele- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue. 
Chestnut Hill, 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell's English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


Ruyope Is_anp, Providence. 
V¥RIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
both sexes. Established in 1810. Term begins 
September 3, I8s4, Address AUGUSTINE Jones, A. M. 


VIRGINIA, Petersburg. 
( TNIVERSITY SCHOOL. — 7- 
‘ annual session begins first Monday tn October. 
penne Po oe rogpnme for University of Virginia, cot 
ges of highest grade, and U.S. Naval and Military 
po EAN Full staff; climate mild, yet bracing 
cation very heaithy ; pupils uniformly successtul. For 
catalogues, address W. Gorpox Mccai F, Head Master 
Keferences: Chas. M Fry, Preside nt Bank of New 
York ; Jos. W. Harper, jr.. of Harper & Bros.; and Geo. 
H. Byrd (patrons of the school); Professors B. L. Gilder 
sleeve (Johns —¥, ‘kins University), Charlton T. Lewis 
(New York city H. Toy and Chas. R. Lanman (Har 
vard), and the Fac ale of the University of Virginia. 


serticth 


GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Groase Barlinge. 
TSS HILKEN'S Boardi nee School for 


Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723 


Baltimore, Md. 
“Corel University. 
COURSES IN 7 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN AT 
16 AND SEPT. 16, 1884. 
For the UNIVERSITY REG sTER, containing full state 
ments regarding requirements for admission,courses of 
study, degrees, honors, expenses, free 
etc., and for special information, apply to 
THE TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, New York. 


9A. M., JUNE 





scholarships, 


(= ES W.STONE 
TUTOR FOR HARVARD, 


6S Chestnut Street, Boston. 
ROC *K W AY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


WVaunts. 


LASSICAL TEACHER, whose pupils 
. have entered College with high est honors. who 
has also given special attention to che . Physics, 
and Geology, is open to engagement as Princial - 
Assistant in High School, Academy, or Private Scho 
Holcs head mastership certificate from Boston st a 
visors. Highest references. Address PRINCIPAL, care 
of the Nation. 

GENTLEMAN AND LADY, WITH 
no children = their own, will take into their 
family for training and preparation for college, or 
other study, two boys. Successful experience and ex 
cellent reference. The adv antages of Adams Academy 
Address “ K..” Quincy, Mass, 

N EXPERIENCED PRIVATE TU- 
a tor (Graduate of Harvard, has also studied in 
Germany) desires a summer pupil. Specialties: Eng- 
lish, German, Greek, and Latin. Excellent references. 

Address LaneGUace, care of the Nation. 





1isiry 


LASSICAL MASTERSHIP WANTED 

A Harvard graduate of ISS81, previously success 

ful in New England now Greek master in a church 
boarding-school for bova, desires to teach Classics in a 


chureb day school or city high school, hast or West. Will 
assist in English, French, and German, Able discipll 
narian, accurate scholar, apt to teach, Highest ref« 
rencees, including headmaster. Address A R., Care 
of the Nation. 
al y 2 r ’ r > 
ygDUCATION ABROAD. { MAN 
professor at Stuttgart, Wiurtemberg, will take 
into his family a few boys wishing to learn German 
and to attend the excellent schools of the city Termes 
#250 per annum. For circulars address HT. Pino, 
Nation Office, or Prof. SomMNIER, Kornbergstr. 21, stutt 


gart, Germany 


“VEACHER MATHEMATICS AND 
Physics.—A gentleman of successful experience 
as a teacher, and well recommendec’, desires a position 
as instructor in mathematics or physics tn some bigher 
institution. For particulars adk Iress. stating salary 
Teacuer, Box 235, Boston, Mass 
ry 
} 
/ who have taken Highest Honors, one tn Classica 
the other tn Mathematics, and have had an extended 
experience tn private tutoring, desire to prepare two 


or three pupils for the Fall entrance examinations 
Best of references, Address 
ige 
"ANTE D.—POSITION TO TEACH 


aw 
I] in private school or family by lady who has 


passed the Harvard University examinations for wo 


VO HARVARD GRADUATES (88 


- 


SaWits, Cambri 


Masa. 


men (preliminary and advar ced), has spent several vears 
in Europe, and has had experience in teaching Re 
turns to America in June 

Address af re oft Nation 


Binder for the Natio 
(RUSSELL’S PATENT, 
To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
form, with 


Substantially made, bound in cloth, 


The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 
volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of #1. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 


New York. 


TH, 


SHORT RO IVDON, 
NORTH G E RM AN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes 
day and Saturday 


from Bremen Pier, foot of Thin 
Street, Hoboke 


n 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 
BREMEN. 


4a £4 


Ry Wednesday steamer—ist Cabin, $100 to 6150; od 
Cabin, eg, By Saturday steamer—ist Cabin, 8°: vd 
Cabin, $50. Steerage at lowest rates 

OELRICHS & CU., AGENTS, 
2 Rowling Green 


To lovers of English Pale 


* Burke's 


Ale we recommend 


Light Sparkling Pale 
Ale 


as the Finest English Ale Bottled. Refreshing, invigo 
rating, and constituting an appetizing tonic while 
slightly stimulating. Easy of digestion. For sale every 
where. 


EDWARD AND JOHN RURKE, 
Dublin and Liverpool 
Proprietors of 
Burke's Red Head Brand of Stout. 


Wadsworth, Howland & 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
t? Catalogues free on application. 


Kleinhans’ Country Retreat, 


For Hunters, Fishermen, and Pleasure Seekers. Game 
and fish in season. Pond at door, stocked with fich. 
Roats free. Pleasant and healthful location. Rooma 
large, cool, and pleasant. 5 bours from New York via 
Erie R. R. 


Co., 


HENRY KLEINHANS, 
Mocuning Geove, Pike Co.,Pa. 


“COMMU NITY CANNED GOODS, 


including Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, Jams, and Poul- 
try. packed under the best conditions, and free from 
adulteration. Orders now received for Fall shipment. 
Price-list sent on application. Address ONEIDA COM 
MUNITY (Limited), Community, N. Y. 


AJE_ WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE 

4 Case (12 quart bottles, no two ollke) pure 

California Wine, price 65. SONOMA WI»s ND 
BRANDY CO., 30 Warren Street, New York. 
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D. Appleton &Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


LAL. 


A Novel, 
By WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M. D. 


Few, probably, have had better opportunities for 
Studying character in the several strata of socmety, 
in different parts of the civilized world, and under 
ail the various conditions of life, tban the autbor 
of this book. It will be found thatin “ Lal” be 
has known how to avail himself of his advantages ; 
that, moreover, he bas had a story to tell. and that 
he has toid it gracefully, forcibly, and dramatically. 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1 50. 


Il. 


Outlines of Psychology, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
THEORY OF EDUCATION. A _ Text- 
Book for Colleges. By JAMES SULLY, A. 
M., Examiner for the Moral Sciences Tripos 
in the University of Cambridge, etc , etc. 
Crown 8vo, 712 pages, cloth. Price, $3.00, 

“ A book that has been long wanted by all who 
are engaged in the business of teaching and desire 
to waster its principles. In the first place, it is an 
elaborate treatise on the human mind, of independ- 
ent merit as representing the latest and best work 
of ali schoois of psychological inquiry. But of 
equal importance, and what wil! be prized as a new 
and most desirable feature of the work on mental 
science, is the educational applications that are 
made throughout in separate text and typ», so 
that, with the explication of mental phenomena, 
there comes at once the application to the art of 
education.” 

IIT. 


, . . 
Appletons’ Dictionary 
of New York and Vi- 
cinity. 
An alphabetically arranged Index to all 
Places, Societies, Institutions, Amusements, 
and other features of the Metropolis and 
Neighborhood, upon which Information is 
needed by the Stranger or the Citizen. With 


Maps of New York and Vicinity. New edi- 
tion, fully revised to date. Paper, 30 cents, 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail. 
postpaid, on receipt of price, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


August Atlantic, 


Now Ready Everywhere, Contains: 





IN WARTIME. XV., XVI. S. Weir Mitchell. 

THE ZIG ZAG TELEGRAPH. Lloyd G. Thompson. 

BUGS AND BEASTS BEFORE THE LAW. E. P. Evans. 

THE ANATOMIZING OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Ill. Richard Grant White. 

AN OLD NEW ENGLAND DIVINE (President Stiles). 
Kate Gannett Wells. 

A COOK’S TOURIST IN SPAIN, II. 


Other Stories, Poems, Reviews, and Contributors’ Club. 





35 cents a number; $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





The Midsummer Holiday 


CENTURY. 


This magazine for August is, as usual, the Midsummer 
Holiday Number. It is especially notable for the beau- 
ty of its illustrations, for short stories, anecdotal pa- 
pers, out-of-door sketches, etc., adapted to the vacation 
season. It contains the 
OPENING CHAPTERS OF TWO NOV- 

elettes, by Henry James and H. H. Boyesen. 

HUMOROUS SHORT STORIES, by Frank 
R. Stockton and “Ivory Black.” 

BEAUTIFULLYVILLUSTRATED ARTI- 
cles on 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. By John Burroughs. With 
over a dozen illustrations of the fox-glove, prim” 
rose, daisy, daffodil, etc., etc., by Alfred Parsons, 

RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. III.—Com- 
mercial Buildings. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensse~ 
laer. 

ON THE TRACK OF ULYSSES. By W. J. Stillman. 
Illustrated by Harry Fenn. The first of a series of 
papers of rare archzological interest, describing a 
cruise in the Mediterranean, undertaken at the ex- 
pense of the Century Magazine. 

SKETCHES OF PERSONAL IJINTE- 
rest, concerning CHINESE GORDON, GEN, SAM 
HOUSTON (Portraits), QUEEN OF ROUMANIA (Por- 
traits). 


DR. SEVIER. By George W. Cable. This 
part contains stirring descriptions of the Confede- 
rate troops leaving New Orleans, and of the march 
of the 7th Regiment down Broadway, June, 1861. 

OTHER CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 

Washington Gladden, Edward Eggleston, 

W. D. Howells, Maurice Thompson, 
Edith M. Thomas, George Parsons Lathrop, 
and others. 

Topics of the Time. Open Letters. Bric-a-Brac. 
Price, 35 Cents; $4.00 a year. Sold everywhere. 

THE CENTURY CO., 


New York, N. Y. 





. - a ) + . 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
For August, 

NOW READY, CONTAINS: 

SOME SUBURBS OF NEW YORK.— 
11.—West Chester and Long Island. Illustrated. 
VIVISECTION. By Albert Leflingwell, 

M.D 


AURORA. A _ Story. By Mary Agnes 
Tincker. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
Charles Reade. First PAper. By John Coleman. 
SOME NEW THING. A Story. By W. 
W. Crane, 

A WORD FROM A WOMAN AGAINST 
Female Suffrage. By E. A. Bloodgood. 

LIFE IN A RUSSIAN PROVINCE. Two 
Papers.—Il. By Sarah M.S. Pereira. 

MY CHAPERON. A Swry. By Henry 
Lewis. 

CONFEDERATE POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Illustrated. By Will M. Clemens. 


Together with other Short Stories, Poems, and Arti- 
cles of Interest upon Current Topics. 





A New Story by the author of “ Phyllis,” ‘* Molly 
Bawn,” etc., entitied 


A Week in Killarney, 


is commenced in this number. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
25 Cents per Copy. $3.00 per Annum. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original | gy ye 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price. cabinet size, $1 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,0CO 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 











Books To Buy. 


The 4th 1,000 of Mavp Howe's Novel, THE SAN 
ROSARIO RANCH, “a remarkable work in 
more respects than one, and must be classed among 
the few impcrtant American works of fiction of the 
day,” says a good critic. $1 25. 


JUDITH GAUTIER’s Historical Novel, THE USURPER, 
“a prose poem of Japan, a romance in the best 
sense of the word.” 81 50. 


MY REMINISCENCES, by Lorp RoNALD GowER. 
“ These gossipy remem! rances of many people and 
things, coupled with anecdotes of farnous men and 
women of the past generation, make this a very 
entertaining vook.” Second edition just ready. 
$2 00. 


Mrs. Ewina’s JACKANAPES, “a touching story 
exquisitely told.” 30 cents, 


MISS TOOSEY’S MISSION AND LADDI£; A LITTLE 
PILGRIM; OLD LADY MARY. “Few recent short 
stories can equal these in pathos. Their beauty 
is of a kind that cannot be transferred, but can 
only be thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed at 
first hand.” 75 cents each. 


TREASURE ISLAND, by Ropert Lewis STEVEN 
sON, is “anew departure in the form of a story— 
hidden treasure, pirates, sea fights, shipwrecks. and 
all sorts of charming excitements to fascinate 
young folks and make old folks young again.” 
$1 25. 


Mrs. PITMAN’s Life of ELIZABETS FRY is the seventh 
volume in the “Famous Women Series.” “Not 
many nobler souls waiked this earth either 
in Quaker garb or out of it,” 


ON HISTORY AN!) THE STUDY OF AISTORY, by 
Prof. W. P. ATKINSON. “No one should be dis- 
couraged from studying History. Its greatest 
service is not so much to increase our knowledge 
as to stimulate thought and broaden our intellec- 
tual horizon.” 60 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
Publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, 
“THE LOMBARD INVESTMENT COM- 


pany, 13 Sears Building, Boston, Mass., offers to 
trustees, guardians, and conservative investors, West- 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations of $200 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, yielding 6 

r cent. interest, payable semi-annually. e coilec- 
ion of principal and prompt payment of interest 

uaranteed. These loans are carefully selected by the 

‘ompany’s Vice-President and Western Manager, resi- 
dent in the West, who has loaned to the eminent satis- 
faction of over 2,000 investors more than $6,000,000, 
mostly for parties occupying fiducial positions, Savings 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies. 

Being based on actual values, free from speculative 
influences and the fluctuations of the stock market, 
they are particularly recommended to investors with 
whom safety is the first consideration. 


References by permission : 

Edwin L. Godkin, Evening Post and Nation, N. Y.; 
Georgetown Peabody Library, Georgetown, Mass.; Ed- 
ware Taylor, Treasurer Ph llips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; William McGeorge, jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pamphlets giving list of the shareholders of the Com- 
} md (mostly residents of the New England and Middle 

tates) sent on request. 








JAMES WHITELY. Harry C. LoGaN. H. CRvuGER OAKLEY 
MAYNARD C. EYRE. HENRY H. DopGE, Washington, D. C. 
Wm. R. VERS, Speciul Partner. 

RINCE & WHITELY, 

No. 64 Broadway, New York. 

180 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Branch Offices, { 59 Fitteenth St, Washington, D. C. 
Buy and sell on commission all classes of Kailroad se- 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 





A P. TURNER & CO., 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E, C, ; 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Kailway and other Corporations in 
payment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends collected and remitted. Negoti- 
ate Railway, State, City, and other sound 8. 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


NEw YORK STOcK FXCHANGE. 
Members } pinLADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE, 











ROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, 


IssuzE COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
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NEW YORE, THURSDAY, JULY 17, 1884. 


The Week. 


THE heartiness with which the Democrats 
and Independents everywhere have accepted 
Cleveland’s nomination will give the Blaine 
leaders a dreadful sinking of the heart. 
There are only a few feeble signs of a dispo- 
sition to bolt. A few professional working- 
men are threatening to go over to Blame, but 
they are likely to change their minds before 
the campaign is much older. John Kelly 
is sore and sulky, and the Blaine mana- 
gers are regarding him with great interest, 
put we do not believe there are serious possi- 
bilities of harm in him. The O’Bnen machine 
leaders are going about chuckling that ‘it 
is all arranged with Tammany to ‘knife’ 
Cleveland in the city,” but we very much 
doubt if itis. Kelly has no grievance, and 
if he were to attempt to ‘‘knife” Cleveland, 
either openly or secretly, he is not likely to be 
able to control votes enough to overbalance 
the thousands of independent votes which will 
be given to the national Democratic ticket. It 
looks very much like a ‘‘tidal-wave” year, 
and if it is, Kelly and Butler will be of small 
account, no matter what they do. 








The general wiilingness of prominent citi- 
zens to speak well of the Democratic ticket is 
very suggestive in view of the utter inability 
of the 7ribune to find anybody except Gould, 
Field, and Sage to come out warmly in com- 
mendation of Blaine and Logan. We do not 
observe that any of those three bas any- 
thing to say about Cleveland, but we are 
willing to give the Blaine people the benefit 
once more of what they said about Blaine by 
reproducing it. Mr. Gould said : 


I shall be perfectly satisfied with the nomi- 
aation. Blaine is a live man and will be a Jive 
President. There is nothing dead about him. 
He is abreast of the times and never allows 
himself to fall behind a single step. Arthur 
has dune very well in the office, and worse 
candidates might be selected ; but Blaine is 
the man for the place. 


Of the same candidate Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
Says : 

Mr. Blaine isa strong and able man; he is 
one of the eblest men in thecountry. The 
attacks on him will not hurt him. They will 
recoil on the people who make the attacks. 
Lies always hurt the people who tell them. 


Of the same candidate, Mr. Russell Sage 
says: 

Mr. Blaine is the leading statesman of the 
age in this country, or indeed any other 
country. AlJl this talk about his aggressive- 
ness is nonsense. As President of the United 
States be will be careful and conservative; 
his very responsibility will make him cau- 
tious. I am warmly in favor of him, and of 
his election I have not the slightest doubt. 


We commend these opinions to the work- 
ingmen who are talking about bolting Cleve- 
land because he is a monopolist candidate, 
and about voting for Blaine as the ‘‘ working- 
man’s friend,” 





During the sessions of the Convention and in 
the preliminary canvass much was heard about 
Governor Cleveland's unpopularity among the 
workingmen. Those horny-handed sons of toil, 


John Kelly and Benjamin F. Butler, were loud | 


| 


in denunciation ot the Governor as the enemy | 


of the laboring classes. But there was a 
great scarcity of specifications of the acts 
which had led to these unpleasant relations 
between the Governor and the working- 
men. The veto of the 
Bill was speedily knocked out as a 
cause of unfriendliness, for the reason that 
the working classes are already in the enjoy- 
ment of five-cent fares during the hours in 
which nine-tenths of them ride on the ele 
vated roads, and for the further reason that 
the bill was notoriously in viclation of the 
contract between the companies and the city. 
An additional reason for discounting the 
statements of Kelly and Grady on this point 
may be found in the fact that the most promi- 
nent of the elevated railroad ‘‘ monopolists 
are supporters of Blaine. It is generally 
acknowledged that Jay Gould and Cyrus 
Field know on which side their bread is 
buttered. 





The so-called Independents of Pennsylvania 
have issued an address to the Independents of 


Five-Cent-Fare | 


and many of the towns on the Cape, while in 
and about Boston che revolt is said to take in 
alarge proportion of the Republican party.” 
Neither sneers nor threats of party excom- 
munication appear to diminishing the 
numbers of the dudes and pharisees. The 
Blaine managers in the State are evidently 
a good deal depressed by the 
They announced several days 
grand Blaine ratification meeting would be 
held next week, at which 
son would preside. When 


be 


situation 
ago that a 
Governor Robin 


he was asked 


| about it on Wednesday the Governor said 


| 
| 


New York and Massachusetts, giving reasons | 
| 

| out the worst rascals among vour political as 
| 7 


why the latter should support Blaine. There 
is nothing in these reasons worth considera- 
tion. The entire address is disposed of by 
the fact that the Independents of Pennsylva 
nia were not [ndependents at all in the sense 
in which the term is understood in New 
York and New England. They were simply 
working for the overthrow of the Cameron 
Machine. They were no more Independ- 
ents than Warner Miller, Jimmy Husted, 


| sociates and work down to their 


whether he could or 


was 


that he could not tell 
could not preside. It 
that neither the day nor the hall had been 
fixed upon, 
mained suspended in mid-air until Senator 


also discovere d 


and the grand ratification re 
Hoar and Congressman Long could be heard 
from. 


does 


The 


not seem to begin 


Blaine ‘‘agyressive campaign ” 
The only ‘‘ charge” his 
friends have yet made against his opponents 
is that they are not as good as they pretend to 
be, or that they are too good for this world 
The ‘‘holier-than thou” taunt really means 
that it 1s wrong to try to be beter than the 
worst men of your party—just as cavalry take 
the paceof the What 
should do in politics, they maintain, is, single 


slowest borse. you 


or at 
all events avoid any appearance of difference 
with them on moral questions. The poet of 
the Blaine campaign, for instance, is Colonel 
Joyce, the whiskey thief and ex-convict,and it 
is the duty of all good Republicans to avoid 
all appearance of being  bolier than 
Jovee. One of the directors of Blaine’s cun- 


level, 


| vass, ‘‘ Pow” Clayton, of Arkansas, isa leading 


and Collector Robertson were in this State | 


of 


when they were seeking the overthrow 
Conkling. The great leader of the Penn- 
sylvania revolt in 1882 was Wharton Bar- 
ker, the author of the surplus-distribution 


scheme, which so captivated Blaine, but 


carpet-bag rascal, who has stolen far more 
than Joyce, but, like his friend and coadjutor, 
Dorsey, escaped the penitentiary, and no 
good Republican must pretend to be any 


| more sensitive or questions of personal honor 


which he dropped so quickly when he dis- | 


covered that its humbug character was too 
apparent to be magnetic. Barker's associates 
were nearly all Blaine men, and one of the 
chief objects of their revolt was to destroy 
the Cameron Machine, and thus smooth the 
way to securing a Blaine delegation this year. 





About the only active campaign work 
which appears to be under way in Massachu- 
setts is that of the Independent Republican 
Committee. According to the Boston Adrer 
tiser of Thursday, the Independents ‘‘ continue 
to receive letters from ail over the State from 
Republicans who are not for the Blaine and 
Logan ticket. One letter yesterday stated 
that there were scores of old-line Republicans 
in the litle towns of Franklin, Hampden, and 
Hampshire Counties who avowed their pur- 
pose not to support the ticket, and many more 
who were only awaiting a good Democratic 
nomination to declare themselves in the 
same way. 


Long lists of anti-Blaine men | 


than Clayton. We might fill our columns with 
illustrations of the same kind, but where would 
be the use? There is really no good defence for 
Blaine but the ‘‘ holier-than-thou” defence. 
All that can be said for him is that other polit- 
cians are no better than he and that anybody 
who condemns him isabypocrite. But this is 
really the criminal’s view of society. Nearly 
every old offender, who is brought up for 
sentence. thinks the judge is a canting 
knave, would filch himself if he 
bad not a good salary. It has been the de- 
fence of the criminal class against all re- 
formers from the early Christians down to the 
abolitionists. The rascals and the men who 
live by abuses always maintain that the world 
is well enough as it is, and that the people 
whe try to make it better are pharisees, 
who are not satisfied with their own share of 
what is going. But when a political party in 
a Christian country is driven in on this asa 
defence of its existence, its hour has come. 
Its doom is sealed. It is only bands of bri- 
gands who can be held together by 4 sense 


who 


have been sent in from Taunton, Fall River, | of their equality io iniquity. 
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As there is apparently not to be an ‘‘ag- 
gressive campaign” on the Blaine side, we 
think the managers should enter on their 
defensive one with more activity and vigor. 
The first thing they ought to explain is this— 
how it happens that all the Star-route men 
and whiskey thieves and navy-yard jobbers 
and spoilsmen of every description, small and 
great, all over the country, we believe without 
exception, are Blaine men. The Robesons, 
the Keifers, the Claytons, the Dorseys, the 
Joyces, the Chandlers, the Boslers, the Hub- 
bells, the Mikes, the Jakes, the Barneys 
are all Blaine men. We know what the 
Independent explanation of this is; but what 
is the Blaine explanation ? There must be 
some theory of the matter current in Blaine 
circles. Whatis it? There is material here 
for six or eight 7ribune articles and about a 
dozen Philadelphia Press ones, Let us have 
them. We sball comment on them when the 
series is complete—say about the middle of 
August, 





Nothing more clearly demonstrates the 
paucity of ammunition in the Blaine camp 
than the charge that in vetoing the Tenure of 
Office Bill Governor Cleveland acted in ac- 
cordance with a ‘‘deal” with Commissioner 
Thompson. The Governor vetoed the bill 
because it was defective, and gave his rea- 
sons for his course in a message which left 
no doubt about it. The friends of the bill 
agreed with him in believing that the 
measure as it reached bim was defective 
and ought not to become a law. Mr. 
Francis M. Scott, who drafted the bill 
and worked most earnestly for its passage, 
published a letter in which he said that the 
Governor was perfectly right in vetoing the 
measure, because as it reached him “it was a 
very shabby piece of legislation, quite unfit 
to find a place on the statute book.” He ex- 
plained also that the defects were introduced 
by an Assemblyman from this city, who of 
fered an amendment, which was accepted in 
good faith, because its author “ had not at that 
time displayed the cloven hoof that his subse- 
quent course in regard to the Bureau of Elec- 
tions Bill madeso apparent.” We hunted up the 
record and found that this Assemblyman was 
Isaac Daytom, who was sent to Albany as a 
reformer, but who through the entire session 
did Johnny O’Brien’s work, and who is 
now one of the leading local shouters for 
Blaine. He not only defeated 1n this way the 
Tenure of Office Bull, but he led the Republi- 
can opposition to the Bureau of Elections Bill 
and defeated that also. The audacity of the 
Tribune in accusing the Governor of partici- 
pation in a ‘‘ deal” in vetoing the former bill, 
is, in view of these facts, wortby of its posi- 
tion as the leading Blaine organ. 





Two more old pastors, or former religious 
advisers, have been produced to vouch for 
Mr. Blaine’s spiritual character, and they 
strike us as rather improving upon their over- 
zealous predecessors who made such a mess 
of it by mixing the Catholic question with 
their Protestant certificates. One of the new- 
comers says he stood in daily official relations 
with Mr. Blaine as Chaplain of the House 
during three Congresses, and that those who 





know him best have the highest admiration 
for his broad, able, and brilliant statesman- 
ship, and are confident that as President he 
would give the country a clean, wise, patri- 
otic, and popular administration. The Chap- 
lain deprecates the current disposition to slan- 


| der public men, quotes Scripture against 


it, and dips into history to corroborate the 
established Blaine position that Washington 
was a tattooed man. This is all very 
impressive, but the other new-comer among 
the pastors gives a much closer personal en- 
dorsement. He was pastor of the noble Old 
South Church in Augusta when Blaine 
was a young man, and lived so near to 
Blaine’s house that ‘‘I could throw a dough- 
but into bis yard from my piazza.” Now, if 
this pastor had been a dude or a pharisee, he 
would have said that he could have ‘‘ tossed a 
biscuit” into Blaine’s yard. He uses the good 
old New England word ‘“‘doughnut,” and when 
after this he says that ‘‘no one can assail Mr. 
Blaine’s moral character,” we are inclined to 
think that the question is settled. 





The report that Steve Elkins was in Au- 
gusta over Sunday with other of Mr. Blaine’s 
advisers proves to have been a mistake. As 
he was not there, he did not, of course, form 
one of the party which filled the two Blaine 
pews on Sunday, and all speculation as to 
whether he went to church willingly or only 
on compulsion is a waste of time Still, 
we dwell with much satisfaction on our 
surmise, which was that if he had been 
there he would have gone cheerfully. And 
this suggests an idea which we submit to the 
Blaine campaign managers for consideration. 
Why not collect all the shining lights of the 
Blaine party at Augusta on some Sunday dur- 
ing the campaign and send them all to church 
together? What a fine moral effect it would 
have to group at the same time in the two 
Blaine pews, Pow Clayton, Steve Elkins, 
Joyce, Tom Platt, Jimmy Husted, Jay Gould, 
Russell Sage, Cyrus W. Field, Patrick Ford, 
O'Donovan Rossa, Robeson, Keifer, the four 
old pastors, Barney Biglin, Bob McCord, and 
Johnny O’Brien. They would crowd the 
two Blaine pews and overflow into two others, 
and the effect upon them, as well as upon the 
country, would be powerful for good. 





The old Tory Squire who acts as the London 
correspondent of the 7ribune is plunged in 
great embarrassment by the way the Blaine 
nomination has been received. He had evi- 
dently been assuring his cronies at White’s 
and Boodle’s that Blaine was emphatically 
the gentlemen’s candidate, whom all 
the really ‘‘ nice Americans ” would support, 
and whom, therefore, all the vulgar Ame- 
ricans and the low Irish would oppose. The 
news about the bolt of ‘‘the dudes” and 
the college graduates has, therefore, evidently 
given him a hard blow. But he was able to 
bear up under it until he heard that O’Dono- 
van Rossa and the Irish dynamiters had 
come out for Blaine. This quite vanquished 
him, and he must for some days have 
looked a very sickly object to the club loung- 
ers. He telegraphed to the Tribune that 
‘this will end by alienating European opin- 
ion, unless Mr. Blaine promptly disowns such 





allies.” The Squire in his simplicity natural- 
ly thinks that this is the very worst thing 
that could happen Mr. Blaine. At the mess 
of the Guards it of course seems ‘‘ perfectly 
dreadful.” But if the Squire were better in- 
formed about America and American politics 
he would know that ‘‘the alienation of Eu- 
ropean opinion” is exactly what Blaine is 
aiming at. In fact, be wants to have it un- 
derstood that all foreigners hate and fear him, 
and that when he comes into power, Europe 
will quake with fear, and allthe well-dressed 
people retire to their backyards. 





The Blaine managers say that they are go- 
ing to make a vigorous campaign in the 
South, and that they expect to carry West 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Florida and to 
‘‘make it hot” in Louisiana and Tennessee. 
This is what they bave a perfect mght to 
do, and it is to be hoped on all accounts that 
they will carry out their programme. The 
country ought not to be divided politically on 
‘*Mason and Dixon’s line.” There ought to 
be a more general commingling of North 
and South in politics, and the present is a fit- 
ting time to bring the two sections into better 
acquaintance with each other. Such acquain. 
tance can be best promoted by the presence of 
eminent Nortbern speakers in tbe South and 
eminent Southern ones in the North. We 
should be glad to hear such men as Sena- 
tors Morgan, Vance, Garland, and Lamar 
as well as Mr. Bayard and Mr. Carlisle on the 
stump in the Northern States. We should be 
glad to hear the colored orator, John R. Lynch, 
in Cooper Institute. We should be gratified 
to learn that a select body of Republican 
speakers had been detailed to canvass the 
South. It is time to diffuse through both 
sections something of the amicable personal 
relations and acquaintanceship which subsists 
at Washington among Senators and Represen- 
tatives who meet on a footing of cordiality and 
mutual respect, however much they may differ 
in political opinion. No opportunity more fa- 
vorable can occur than the present campaign. 
We trust that the Democratic Committee will 
embrace it, whether the Republicans carry 
out their declared intention or not. 





The campaign has opened unexpectedly 
with a debate between the Democratic candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency and the Secretary 
of the Navy. In a speech at Indianapolis on 
Sunday Mr. Hendricks remarked that a de- 
falcation bad been found to exist in the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of $63,000 ; 
that in the course of an investig-tion by a 
Senate Committee, Mr. Chandler had testified 
that he had received a letter a year ago 1n- 
forming him of ‘‘ some of these outrages,” 
and that a short time since somebody 
had come to him and told bim that 
there were frauds going on in the service, but 
that members of Congress had recommended 
the continuance of the head of the bureau 
with such earnestness that he thought it must 
be all right. Now, said Mr. Hendricks, what 
is the remedy? Why, ‘‘to have a President 
that will appoint a head of bureau that will 
investigate the condition of the books and 
bring all the guilly parties to trial.” 
Mr. Chandler has replied to this by 
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a letter in which he says that the 
defalcation went back to June 21, 1880; 


that the first he knew of the frauds was in | 


December or January last; that he at once de- 
termined to and actually did discharge Dr. 
Wales, the chief of the Bureau, and Corrigan, 
the chief clerk, notwithstanding a strong 
Democratic petition for Dr. Wales’s retention. 
Mr. Hendricks, in reply toall this, says that if 
the defalcations went back to 1880, it involves 
Mr. Chandler’s predecessor 1n office, but does 
not help Mr. Chandler; further, that Mr. 
Chandler misrepresents his own testimony, be- 
cause before the Senate Committce he testi- 
fied that after investigation he concluded that 
nothing need be done; and Mr. Hen- 
dricks continues that the frauds were actually 
discovered by Wood, a Government detective. 
As Mr. Chandler’s testimony is not at hand, 
we cannot yet verify the different accounts of 
it here given ; but it is safe to say that even if 
Mr. Hendricks was not accurate, there is no dis- 
pute about the main fact, which is the defalca- 
tion and loss of $63,000. Everybody can 
decide for himself whether it would be a bet- 
ter remedy for troubles of this sort to elect 
Mr. Blaine or Mr. Cleveland President. 





The Dingley Shipping Act, which was in- 
tended to take burdens off American shipping, 
contains one provision which threatens to 
impose a burden by making it more dif- 
ficult for masters to get crews. Advance 
wages to seamen are prohibited by this statute, 
probably because it was supposed to be an 
exaction on the part of the mariner, and a 
sause of loss to the ship. But the real reason 
is that sailors are improvident and reckless, 
and when in port soon spend all their money, 
and are frequently beld in a sort of pawn by 
boarding - house keepers and other ‘land 
sharks.” A ship which can advance money 
to relieve a sailor from his temporary distress, 
and furnish bim with a little ready cash, can 
easily secure him, while a ship which is for- 
bidden by Jaw to do so has much more trouble 
in finding sailors. The reformers who favored 
the Dingley measure seem to have over- 
looked one of the most marked peculiarities 
of the sailor’s character on which, as well as on 
abstract principles, changes in the law of sbip- 
ping contracts have to be based. 





The Court of Appeals of West Virginia 
has undertaken to administer summary pun- 
ishment upon a newspaper publisher and editor 
for contempt. The publisher, as generally hap- 
pens, was pot aware of the publication, and was 
fined only $25. his wicked partner, the editor-in- 
charge, was fined $300. The editor-in-chief 
seems to have been away for some months. The 
offence was the publication in the Wheeling 
Intelligencer of a statement that three members 
of the Supreme Court attended a legislative cau- 
cus and Jobbied for the enactment of certain 
measures, promising in the evcnt of their passage 
to sustain them if tested in the courts. When 





ferred to the Governor of the State, the Audi. 
tor, and others, as sustaining the accuracy of 
the allegations, and denied that any contempt 
of court was intended or expressed. The 
judges tock a different view of the matter, de 


| cided that they had common-law power to 


| 


punish for contempt, and imposed the fines 


| we have mentioned. 





the two men were arraigned the editor-in-charge | 
admitted his agency in the republication, said | 


he believed it to be true, and held himself jus- 
titied in so believing, as the original publica- 
tion had been made at the home of one of the 
judges and had not been contradicted. He re- 





The offence charged is serious: Sut it seems 
as if in such cases, where the newspaper is will- 
ing to produce its witnesses, they ought to be 
summoned, and, if they have been siandering 
the court, be punished also. Without 
thing like a real trial of the truth of the accu 
sation, the charge is not set at rest; the 
punishment for a common-law contempt be 


some- 


ing entirely arbitrary, it proves nothing, 
| and What the judges most want, if they 


are really innocent, is to have the stain re- 
moved. The only effect of these contempt 
proceedings that we have observed is that the 
charge, which was at first confined to an ob- 
scure corner of the country, is now being cir 
culated all over the United States, without 
the public being at all able to decide that it is 
false—?. e , without the judges having cleared 
themselves. 


Mr. Frelinghuysen last week received a 
despatch from Mr. Mason, our Consul at Mar- 
seilles, to the effect that there had been thirty 
five deaths in sixteen hours from cholera, and 
according to a Berlin despatcb, the German 
Government has, ‘‘in of Dr. 
Koch’s report,” requested the vamous Fed 
eral States to adopt measures for the preven 
tien of ils introduction into Germany, while 


consequence 


the Italian Government is said to be ‘* block 
ading all roads leading into Italy” with 


troops to prevent cholera from coming in. 
Dr. Koch’s report is based on bis ‘‘ microbe ” 
thecry—that cholera is due to an intestinal 
germ—and from a Guilois inteiview it ap 
pears that he not only pronounces the disinfect 
ing of baggage, letters, and travellers ineffee- 
tual, but he cannot understand how “any faith 
was ever put in it.””) This makes it look as if 
quarantine measures or a military blockade 
wouldghardly have his approval; and the fact 
that it is Germany and Italy who are bent 
on taking most vigorous measures against 
Gallic cholera abroad, that the 
scourge might be put to practical political 
use by stimulativg international hatred. A 
hint against eating pork has already ap- 
peared in the despatches, and the German dis- 
trust of the American hog may be still further 
stimulated by suggestions that the cholera 


suggests 


might ‘‘stalk” concealed in the Ameri 
can sausage or ham. So little is really 


known about the cholera—except that it fol- 
lows routes of travel—that almost anything 
may be suggested. 





Mr. Gladstone has announced an early ad- 
journment and an autumn session, at which 
the Franchise Bill will be again passed and 
presented to the Lords. This is really an ar- 
rangement for a three months’ popular agita 
tion over the question, very much resembling a 


canvass before a general election. The leading © 


oe = —= 


orators on both sides will take tbe fleld and 
stump the country, delivering 
rangues, and ‘‘ making it hot 


impassioned ba 
for the Lords, 
who will be again summoned about October 
and asked whether they have 
which is really what the renewed passage of 
the bill will mean. ‘he minor members of 
the House of Commons will swell! the 


had enough 


fray in 
addresses to their constituents on the bill and 
on the work of the 
an excellent custom, which 


session 


generally 


has always pre 


vailed in England to some extent, but of lat 
years has been growing general Every 
member is now expected, as soou as conve 


nient after the adjournment of Parliament, to 
meet his constituents at one or more 


hectings 


and, besides giving his views about the po 
litical situation generally, explain anything 
that may have been peculiar in his own votes 


and auswer any civil questions which a voter 
may choose to put 

There have been negotiations going oa for 
some davs between the leaders of the majority 
in the House of Lords and Mr. Gladstone for 
a compromise touching the Franchise Bill 
The Lords did net throw the till out. They 
simply amended it so that it should not come 
into operation until after there should be a 
redistribution of seats, Mr, Gladstone now 
promises that if they will pass the Fran 
chise Bill he will introduce a Redistribution 
Bill this vear at an autumn session. The diffi 
culty with the Lords is that they are by no 
means sure that the Redistribution Bill wiil 
be any more acceptable than the Franchise 
Bil, and if they let the Franchise Bill pass 
they will be absolutely helpless about securing 
any chapge init. They therefore ask to be 
shown where the new veters are to live 
before they agree to let them in, Lord Salis 
bury is for standing firm now, but he has 
lost his leadership as a fighting man. The 
majority takes counsel of cooler heads. 
In the meantime the Radieals in the pro- 
vinces are straining on the leash, in their 
eagerness to open & campaign against the 
House of Lords, and Mr. Gladstone has indi 


cated, not very obscurely, that he will not be 
sorry to see it started if the necessity should 


arise. 


The retirement of Iglesias in Peru will serve 
to test the possibility of establishing any per, 
manent government in that Order 
and security for lite and property have been 


country, 


maintained since the close of the war chiefly by 
Chili, and it is at least doubtful whether the 
country will not now relapse into anarchy— 
in fact, whether Caceres, of whom we hear so 
much now in the despatches, is not another 
name for anarchy. What the Peruvians need 
more than anything is a stable government 
which will prevent revolution at all hazards; 
but does the country supply the materials for 
any such government’ Calderon's fiasco 
succeeded by Iglesias’s retirement, shows that 
the question is not setiled. An increase of 
population through emigration would be a 
godsend to Peru; for it would give ber, what 
nothing else will, new resources and the means 
of developing them. Iglesias cal'ed attention 
to this in a *‘ reform ” proclamation which he 
issued some time ago. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


July 9, to Turspay, 
{nclusive.] 


DOMESTIC. 


Tre National Democratic Convention, at Chi- 
eago, reassembled at 11 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, and was opened by prayer by Bishop 
McLaren, of Illinois. Ex-Senator Thurman 
was greeted with applause as he entered the 
hall. A communication from the Committee 
on Resolutions was received saying that their 
work would not be completed before Thurs- 
day morning. Resolutions were offered and 
referred without debate in favor of various 
planks in the platform. The Committee on 
Credentials reported the list of delegates with 
an amendment giving the Territorial delegates 
a right to vote in the Convention. This was 
adopted, and the necessary two-thirds for a 
nomination thus became 547 instead of 535, 
the whole number in the Convention being 
820. The Committee on Permanent Organi- 
zation presented for President of the Conven- 
tion W. F. Vilas. of Wisconsin. Colonel 
Vilas was received with cheers. In hisspeech 
he held up the Democratic party as the only 
hope for relief from the abuses of Govern- 
ment which had been fastened by Republican 
rule. A motion tbat no vote be taken on the 
candidates until after the Committee on 
Resolutions should report, but that 
the candidates be presented, was carried. 
Avotber motion was then made that the 
Convention call the roll end present candidates 
for President. The anti-Cleveland men were 
anxious to pursue a policv of delay, and so 
moved to table the resolution. The motion 
was lost ; ayes, 268; noes, 542. Several mo- 
tions to adjourn were lost, and the presenta- 
tation of candidates began. Mr. George 
Gray presented Thomas F. Bayard, of Dela- 
ware, The latter’s name was enthusiastically 
received. Mr. Hendricks presented ex-Sena- 
tor Joseph E. McDonald, of Indiana, mn a 
aneech which was more for Hendricks than 
McDonald. When New York was called, Mr. 
Daniel 8. Lockwood took the platform, and 
in a vigorous speech which was warmly re- 
ceived, proposed the name of Grover Cleve- 
land.: Mayor Carter Harrison, of Chicago, 
seconded the nomina‘ion. Mr. Grady (Tam.) 
then got the floor and spoke vehemently 
against Cleveland, asserting that he could not 
carry New York. He was replied to by Mr. 
E. K. Apgar, who recalled the story of Tam- 
many’s opposition to Tilden in 1876, and its 
powerlessness in preventing his carrying New 
York. A recess till 10:30 o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning followed. 
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When the Convention reassembled at that 
time the Committee on Resolutions reported 
that they would not be able to present a com- 
plete platform until 7 Pp. m. The call of 
the States for nominations was then continued. 
Mansur, of Missouri, seconded the rame of 
Thurman. Thomas E. Powell, of Ohio, pre- 
sented Governor George Hoadlv. of that 
State. Ex-Senator William A. Wallace, of 
Pennsylvania, made an earnest speech for 
Randall, and Governor Abbett. of New Jersey, 
seconded the nomination. John W. Cum- 
mings spoke in favor of Bavard and made a 
bitter attack on Cleveland. A number of 
other speeches in favor of candidates already 
nominated followed. When Wisconsin was 
reached General Bragg took the platform in 
Cleveland’s favor. and created much excite- 
ment by saying that the young men of Wis- 
consin and the West ‘‘loved him most for the 
enemies he has made.” Mr. Grady sprang to 
his feet and said in bebalf of the Governor’s 
enemies he reciprocated that hatred. Great 
confusion followed. General Bragg in clos- 
ing said the party had followed the old leaders 
to its death and it asked a new and young 
man to lead it. The roll call was soon fin- 
ished and the Convention adjourned until] 8 
Pp, M. 


At that hour Mr. Morrison, Chairman*of 
the Committee on Resolutions, presented_the 











platform. It is a very long document, an 
analysis of which is given elsewhere in this 
number. The allusion to Tilden in it excited 
tremendous cheering. General Butler was 
given thirty minutes in which to present a 
minority report and make a speech upon it. 
His platform contained a number of views in 
accord with the elements with which he 
has recently affiliated, on the questions of 
American labor, foreign labor, monopolies, 
and the absorption of public lands, Mr. Con- 
verse, of Ohio, protectionist, and Mr. Henry 
Watterson, free-trader, spoke in favor of the 
majority platform. Butler’s was lost, only 
receiving 97} votes, and the majority report 
was adopted. The anti-Cleveland forces then 
made a motion to adjourn, but it was defeat- 
ed by 196 to 6164. The first ballot was taken 
soon after midnight and resulted as follows : 
Cleveland 392, Bayard 170, Thurman 838, 
Randall 78, McDonald 56, Carlisle 27, Hoad- 
ly 3, Flower 4, Tilden 1, Hendricks 1. An 
adjournmert was then taken to 10 o'clock 
Friday morning. 


A second ballot was ordered soon after the 
assembling of the Convention. Mr. Randall’s 
name was immediately withdrawn. The bal- 
loting proceeded quietly, Mr. Cleveland mak- 
ing small gains, until Illinois was reached, 
when the anrouncement of 1 vote for Hen- 
dricks was the occasion of wild, general, and 
enthusiastic cheering. The disorder continued 
for fifteen minutes. While the uproar was at 
its height Senator Voorhees succeeded in an- 
nouncing that at the request of the Indiana 
delegation he withdrew the name of McDon- 
ald, in order to cast the vote of that State for 
Hendricks. This caused renewed cheering, 
but the effort to stampede the Convention was 
unsuccessful. After Iowa had announced its 
vote, Pennsylvania retired amid great excite- 
ment for consultation. Kentucky withdrew 
Carlisle and cast 15 of her votes for Hen- 
dricks. As the roll proceeded Cleveland’s 
gains were small but frequent, New York, 
of course, cast her 72 votes for Cleveland in 
accordance with the unit rule, 50 
of the delegates being in his favor. 
When all the votes had been recorded except 
Pennsylvania’s Cleveland had a total of 433. 
Pennsylvania added 42 to this number, and 
the result of the second ballot was annonnced 
as follows: Cleveland 475, Bayard 1503, Hen- 
dricks 1244, McDonald 2, Thurman 60, Ran- 
dall 5, Tilden 2. The necessary two thirds re- 

uired for a nomination was 547 of 820 votes. 

he States then began to make rapid changes 
in their votes. The first great gain tor Cleve- 
land was 22 votes from North Carolina. 
Florida, West Virginia, Maryland, and Mis- 
souri cast their entire votes for the New York 
candidate. Cleveland’s success was now as- 
sured. Democrats from many other States 
were clamoring for recognition. The cheer- 
ing was deafening; the band played, and, out- 
side, cannon were booming. When the changes 
were completed the official result of the 
ballot was announced at 1:10 P. m. as follows: 
Cleveland 683, Bayard 814, Hendricks 453, 
Thurman 4, McDonald 2, Randall 4. The 
nomination was triumphantly made unani- 
mous and the Convention adjourned until 5 
P. M. to canvass the Vice-Presidency. 

The Convention completed its work on Fri- 
day evening by nominating Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana, for Vice-President. Gene- 
ral Rosecrans, McDonald, General Black, of 
Illinois, Governor Glick, of Kansas, and Mr. 
Hendricks were put in nomination, the latter 
by Pennsylvania, Indiana making no nomina- 
tion. The Indiana Chairman declared that 
Mr. Hendricks would not accept the nomina- 
tion. The other names were, however, with- 
drawn, and delegation after delegation named 
Hendricks. The Convention then adjourned 
sine die. 

The news of Cleveland’s nomivation was 
received in this city with enthusiasm far e¢x- 
ceeding the announcement of Blaine’s nomi- 
nation, 


of the State the joy of the people was great. 





In Buffalo, Albany, and other cities | 


Governor Cleveland received the congratula- 
tions of his friends quietly at the Executive 
Chamber at the State Capitol. In the evening 
he was serenaded by the Young Men’s Demo- 
cratic Club and the Jacksonians, and made a 
short speech, in which he said: ‘‘ We believe 
that the people are not receiving at the bands 
of the party which for nearly twenty-four 
years has directed the affairs of the nation 
the full benefits to which they are entitled— 
pure, just, and economical rule—and we be- 
lieve that the ascendency of genuine Demo- 
cratic principles will insure a better govern- 
ment and greater happiness and prosperity 
to all the people. To reach the sober thought 
of the nation and to dislodge an enemy en- 
trenched behind spoils and patronage involves 
a struggle which, if we underestimate, we in- 
vite defeat. Iam profoundly impressed with 
the responsibility of the part assigned to me 
in this contest. My heart, 1 know, is in the 
cause, and I pledge you that no effort of mine 
shall be wanting to secure the victory which 
I believe to be within the achievement of the 
Democratic hosts.” 


The Massachusetts Reform Club on Satur- 
day passed resolutions saying ‘‘ that this club 
pledges its hearty support to the nominations 
of Cleveland and Hendricks, believing them 
to represent the demand of the people for 
candidates for the highest offices above suspi- 
cion, whose characters and public acts are an 
assurance of wise and honest government,” 


At a meeting of the General Committee of 
the Independent Republicans in this city, on 
Monday, a cail was adopted for a conference 
in this city on July 22, of Republican and 
Independent voters who will not support the 
Republican ticket. The meeting is for the 
purpose of determining upon a common 
course of action in the coming canvass. 


General Butler has not yet intimated 
whether he will run as the Greenback candi- 
date for President, or support the Democratic 
ticket. 


William Purcell, editor of the Rochester 
Union (Dem.), has obtained a leave of absence 
during the campaign, as he cannot consistent- 
ly support Cleveland, and bas also resigned 
from the electoral ticket. Mr. Purcell is a 
Tammany sympathizer in Western New York. 


The old and prominent house of Halsted, 
Haines & Co., dry-goods jobbers, of this city, 
made an assignment on Saturday morning. 
The liabilities are about $1,000,000. Sbrink- 
age in business was the chief cause of the 
failure. 

Fletcher & Sharpe, the oldest and consid- 
ered the safest banking firm in Indianapolis, 
on Tuesday posted a notice on their door 
that, owing to inability to realize on securi- 
ties, they were compelled to suspend payment. 
They say their securities are ample to pay in 
full. They were rated at about $1,000,000. 


The American Lacrosse team, which bas re- 
turned from its victorious tour in Great 
Britain, was defeated by the Toronto team on 
Staten Island, 3 goals to 1, Wednes- 
day, and in this city on Thursday, by 5 goals 
to 1. 

The Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Nott Potter has 
written a letter declining the Bishopric of Ne- 
braska and has accepted the Presidency of 
Hobart College. 


A destructive tornado on Saturday after- 
noon and evening passed over parts of the 
counties of Ulster, Orange, Dutchess, and 
elsewhere inland along the Hudson valley. 
The damage in Ulster County is serious. 


Philip Hamilton, the youngest son of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, died at Pougbkeepsie on 
Wednesday. He was born in this city June 
1, 1802. For many years he bad lived in re- 
tirement at Poughkeepsie. He was at one 
time Assistant District Attorm y of New York, 
and conducted the trial of Gibbs, the pirate, 
in 1861. Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, of this 
city, is his only son, 
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Paul Morphy, the champion chess-player 
of the world about twenty years avo, died in 
New Orleans on Thursday, at the age of 
forty-seven. His mind has been weak for 
many years. 


Prof. Alpheus 8. Packard, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, died on Sunday afternoon, at Squirrel 
Island, Me. Professor Packard's career has 
been notable for bis long and faithfu! service 
with one college. He was born at Chelms- 
ford, Mass., on December 20, 1799, and was 
graduated at Bowdoin in 1816, ten years after 
the first class was graduated. Three years 
Jater he became a tutor there and has been 
actively connected with the College ever 
since. In 1825 he was made professor of 
Latin and Greek and heid that chair until 
1865, when he was chosen Collins Professor 
of Natural and Revealed Religion. He was 
at one time Vice-President of the College, and 
at the last Commencement was elected acting 
President. Among his writings are an edition 
of Xenophon’s ‘Memorabilia’ and ‘The His- 
tory of the Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion.’ 


Mrs. A. Lincoln Phelps, formerly Miss 
Willard, of Troy, N. Y., who was widely 
known as an educator, died on her ninety- 
first birthday anniversary in Baltimore on 
Tuesday. She was the author of several 
books. 


FOREIGN, 


The rejection of the Franchise Bill by the 
Heuse of Lords bas caused great excitement 
in British political circles. The Liberal clubs 
are preparing a protest. In the House of 
Commons Mr. George Anderson, Radical, on 
Wednesday gave notice that he would ask 
Mr. Gladstone to arrange for an -—_ dis- 
cussion of the standing resolution in the House 
to the effect that a continuance of an unre- 
formed hereditary House of Lords is incom- 
patible with wise legislation. Mr. Gladstone 
subsequently refused the request. Sir Charles 
Dilke, ata Liberal meeting in Middlesex, said 
he belicved the country wished the Franchise 
Bill presented repeatedly to the House of 
Lords until they passed it. If the House of 
Lords did not use their powers with modera- 
tion, the speaker said, they must come to 
disaster. 

Ata meeting of Liberals on Thursday Mr. 
Gladstone said that in view of the action of 
the House of Lords on the Franchise Bill the 
Cabinet had decided to close the session of 
Parliament as soon as possib!e, and call « new 
session at a very early date to again pass the 
bill and submit it to the House of Lords. 
Parliament, he said, would reassemble in Oc- 
tober. He thought the House of Lords would 
not again reject the bill. He promised that 
when Parliament met next year the whole 
energies of the Government should be devoted 
to the passage of a complete measure for a re- 


! ' 
the Franchise Bill were passed now. The at- 


| tempt to arrange a compromise with the Con- 
| servative Peers failed on Monday evening, the 
| Marquis of Salisbury maintaining bis position 
that there should be no franchise bill passed 
without a redistribution. 


At a meeting of Conservative Peers and 
members of the House of Commons on Tues- 
day, Lord Salisbury’s position was almost 
unanimously sustained. 


Ascene took place in the House of Com- 
mons on Friday between Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Randolph Churchill. The former in- 
sisted upon the accuracy of his statement, 
made at the recent meeting of the Liberals, 
that the Government had proposed a compro- 
mise with the House of Lords on the Fran- 
chise Bill. The proposal was made through 
Earl Granville, Foreign Secretary of State, to 
Earl Cairns, butwas declined. Sir Stafford 
Northcote stated that he had the authority of 
the Marquis of Salisbury and Earl Cairns to 
say tbat their communications in relation to 
the compromise were private. Mr, Gladstone 
denied that they were of a private nature. 
Lord Randolph Churchill moved that the 
House adjourn, at the same time charging 
Mr. Gladstone with baving used private com- 
munications with which to traduce bis oppo 
nents. Mr. Gladstone indignantly repelled 
this charge. Lord Randolph Churchill said 
that he deeply regretted having spoken as he 
did. He promised to codperate with Mr. 
Gladstone in order to avoid a conflict with the 
House of Lords 1n the event of the renewal of 
the offer of a compromise. Mr. Gladstone 
accepted the apology. 


The English Government has offered 
£150,000 for four of the pictures in the Blen- 
heim collection. 

A despatch from Assuan to the London 
News publisbed on Friday contirmed the 
rumored treachery of the Mudir of Dongola. 
The Christians in the town are imprisoned 
and have been compelled to turn Mobamme- 
dan to escape the vengeance of the Mudir. El 
Mahdi bas made the Mudir his Emir. The 
battle of Debbeh was an invention of the 
Mudir’s brain. He has control of all tele- 
graphic communication with Dongola and bas 
veen deceiving the Khedive since June 2. 
The British Government bas no definite in- 
formation in regard to this report. Seventeen 
fugitive soldiers have arrived at Assuan from 
Berber and confirm the reported fall of that 
town, 


On Saturday it was reported that Osman 
Digna, the Egyptian rebel, had seized Asis, a 
port on the Red Sea six miles south of Sua- 
kim. 


The operations for the relief of Khartum, 
it has finally been deciaed, will begin early in 
September. 





distribution of Parliamentary seats. Mr. John 
Bnght announced his intention of joining in 
the reform agitation. He hoped the powers 
ot the House of Lords would be curtailed. 


Commenting on the defeat of the Franchise 
Bill in the House of Lords, the London 7imes 
on Wednesday said: ‘‘The House of Lords 
have nullified four months’ labor of the House | 
of Commons, and have deprived two million | 
persons of the rights of franchise. The | 
struggle will only end in defeat and loss. The 
Lords have placed themselves in antagonism 
with the popular assembly in a most defiant 
and aggressive manner.” 


Influential Conservative Peers were reported 
to be urging a reconsideration of last Tues- 
day’s vote in the House of Lords on the Fran- 
chise Bill. A motion was to be made on July 
17 to pass it on condition that the Govern- 
ment would agree to devote the autumn ses- 
sion to a measure of redistribution. Earl 
Granville announced in the House vf Lords 
on Monday afternoon that the Government | 
would introduce a bill for a redistribution of 
Parliamentary seats at the autumo session if | 


| has tendered his resiguation. 


The technical experts of the Egyptian Con- 
ference have concluded their inquiry into the 


financial proposals made by Engiand, and | 


have prepared two protocols of their delibera 
tions. 
differ widely, but it is thought that they 


| are not irreconcilable. The protocol will soon 
| be submitted to the Conference. 


A Constantinople despatch on Monday said: 
“In con sequence of the Egyptian Conterence 
having, according to information received by 
the Porte, approved the proposals made by 
the English Government, the Grand Vizier 
The Sultan re- 
fuses to accept it.” 

War between France and China is considered 
inevitable in the latter country. The French 
Cabinet has decided to limit the immediate op- 
erations in China to a great naval demonstra- 
tion. 
til the close of the hot season. 


France bas given China one week, which | 


will expire on July 19, in which to answer the 


demand for an indemnity, and, in the event of 
ap unsatisfactory reply being received, will 


heir opinions in regard to the matter | 


There will be no military movements un- | 


immediately seize one of the Chinese forts 
The preparations for an aggressive naval move- 
ment sre complete. 

The Chinese Minister to France, on Friday, 
made an offer to Prime Minister Ferry to 
withdraw immediately the Chinese troops 
| from Tonquin, and declared that Canina re 
cognized the right of France to demand re- 
paration. 

It was rimored on Wednesday that France 
and Portugal had concluded a secret treaty 
against China, by the terms of which Frauce 
will be allowed to make Macao, an island at 
the mouth of the Canton River, the base of a 
land attack upon the city of Canton. An 
other point of the treaty is that action shall 
be taken to compel China to recognize Macao 
as Portuguese cerritory, which she bas lithe» 
to refused to do. This report has not been 
confirmed. 

The Chinese Ambassador in France con 
tinues to negotiate with Prime Minister Ferry 
upon the basis of the immediate surrender of 
Lang-son. They are discussing the question 
as to who fired the first shot, and it 1s said the 
payment of the indemnity depends upon the 
settlement of that question 


The San Francisco (Cu/! bas published a 
letter from the Military Grand Sccretary of 
China to certain wealthy Chinamen of that 
city, under date of May 19, announcing the 
intention of China to combat the French, and 
ordering a tax on Chinese in America for the 
imperial treasury. For this object $500,000 
were seot to China on July 1. and a hke 
amount will be forwarded by the next steamer 
Another letter from the China Merchants’ 


; Steam Navigation Company asserts that a 
secret treaty was made in December, 1883, 
between Germany and China whereby the 
former will support the latter in a war with 
France. In return Germany is to receive a 
sovereignty over the Island of Formosa 

The celebration of the fall of the 
was very successful in Paris on Monday. Two 
reviews of troops were held. An incident of 
the day was an attack by Alsauans upon the 
Hétel Continental and the tearing down of 
German flags there. Prime Minister Ferry 
bas apologized to the German Ambassador in 
France for the insult 

In regard to the character of the cholera, 
several French doctors of Toulon reject Dr. 


> } 
Bastil 





Koch's views, They insist that the inocula- 
tion of a number of animals with Asiatic mi 
crobes failed to give them cholera Phere 


were thirty deaths at Marseilies on Friday 
evening, and the panic among the people be- 
came extreme. 

Advices received from St. Paul de Loando, 
on the west coast of Africa, under date of 
June 11, state that the French were encroach 
ing, and had had a conflict with Stanley's 
| men, under Pollock. Stanley had reproved 
| Pollock for his action, 

The latest advices from Madagascar state 
that the Hovas are actively preparing to re- 
| sist the French. Heavy fighting is imminent, 

A serious anti-Papal demonstration occurred 
in Rome on Sunday during the services in 
memory of Pope Pius 1X. The rioters at- 
tempted to cross the square in front of St. 
Peter's, but the police and military prevented 
them. Six of the rioters were arrested. 

The Royal Armory, in Madrid, adjoining 
the old armory, was damaged by fire un Thurs- 
day. It contained many valuable works of 
art, which were mostly saved. 

The Belgian Government bas decided to re- 
store its embassy at the Vatican. 

Dr. Cervera has at last retired from the 
Presidency of Panama. General Ruiz has 
been proclaimed President, and fresh dissatis- 
faction has ensued. 

The Court at Quebec, on Saturday, declared 
that nothing bad been proved to warrant the 
| extradition of John C. Eno, late President of 
the Second National Bank, of this city, and he 
was released. 
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CLEVELAND’S NOMINATION. 


THe nomination of Governor Cleveland by 
the Democratic Convention makes the way 
perfectly plain and simple for all friends of 
good government who are for any reason 
dissatisfied with the Republican candidate. 
This time the Democrats have made no mis- 
take. If Cleveland hau no other claim to the 
confidence and support of those to whom par- 
ties are simply a means of promoting the nation- 


al welfare, he would have a strong one in the | 
character of the opposition he encountered in | 


the Convention. AsGeneral Bragg finely and 
happily said in seconding his nomination— 


‘“We love him most of all for the enemies he | 
The hostility of Tammany and | 


has made.” 
Butler, and in fact of whatever 1s basest and 
most demagogic in his own party, is of itself a 
tribute of which any public man might well 
be proud. 

But he is by no means dependent on this 
negative kind of testimony. The enmity of 
corrupt intriguers might mean after all simply 
that his intentions were good, and that they 
merely feared that he would, if put in power, fail 
to answer their purpose. Cleveland has happily 
something far stronger than tbe promise of 
a strong character to commend him to the 
suffrages of good men of all parties. He isa 
tried administrator. One of the Blaine organs 
in its great agony has tried to relieve itself by 
calling him ‘‘a man destitute of experience.” 
Of one kind of experience—experience in 
political trickery and manipulation, and 


in the art of making money for 
himself and his friends out of politics— 
he is, indeed, destitute. But the pre- 


sent extraordivary political crisis is due to 
the profound and growing popular belief 
that this kind of experience is too com- 
mon among our statesmen, and that the 
Republican candidate in particular is too rich 
in it either for his own or his country’s good. 
Of the kind of experience which the pre- 
sent situation in national affairs most 
imperatively calls for, experience in adminis- 
tration, Cleveland has more than any one 
who has entered the White House since 
1860, more than any man whom either party 
has nominated within that period, except Sey- 
mour and Tilden—more than Lincoln, more 
than Grant, more than Hayes, more than Gar- 
field, more than Arthur. 

He laid at the start the best of all founda- 
tions for American statesmanship by becom- 
ing a good lawyer. He began his executive 
career by being a good county sheriff. He 
Was next intrusted with the administration 
of a great city—as severe atest of a man’s 
capacity in dealing with men and affairs as any 
American in our time can undergo. In both 
offices he gave boundless satisfaction to his 
fellow-citizens of both parties. His nomina- 
tion for the Governorship of this State came 
in due course, and at a crisis in State affairs 
which very closely resembled that which we 
are now witnessing in national affairs. His 
election by an unprecedented majority is now 
an old story. It was the beginning of a 
revolution. It was the first thorough 
fright the tricky and jobbing element in poli- 
tics ever received here. It for the first time 


in the experience of such politicians gave re- 


| make. 


| form an air of reality. But it might, had 
Cleveland proved a weak or incompetent man, 
have turned out a very bad blow for pure 
politics. 

Luckily he justified all the expectations and 
| even all the hopes of those who voted for him. 
| No friend of good government, who, in disre- 
gard of party ties, cast his vote for him, has had 
reason to regret it for one moment. We owe 
to his vigorous support a large number of 
reformatory measures which people in this 
State for forty years. had sighed for with 
little more expectation of seeing them en- 
| acted than of seeing the Millennium. In 
| 


| other words, he has arrested the growth of 
political despair among large numbers boih 
of young and old voters in this State. 
| His messages, too, have been models 
of sound common sense and _ penetrating 
sagacity,clothed in the terse and vigorous Eng- 
lish which shows that there is a man and not 
a windy phrasemonger bebind the pen. 
Though last not least, his best work has been 
done in utter disregard of the hostility of 
that element in his own party which for so 
many years has been an object of mingled hate 
and fear to the best part of the American peo- 
ple. He is in truth a Democrat of the bet- 
ter age of the Democratic party, when it 
was a party of simplicity and economy, and 
might almost have put its platform into 
the golden rule of giving every man his due, 
minding your own business, and asking no- 
thing of government but Jight taxes and se- 
curity in the field and by the fireside. No 
one who bas entered the White House for 
half a century, except Lincoln in his se- 
cond term, bas offered reformers such solid 
guarantees that as President be will do 
his own thinking, and be bis own master 
in the things which pertain to the Presi- 
dency. 

We say, in the things which pertain to tbe 
Presidency, because we are all very apt in 
discussing the merits of Presidential candi- 
dates to discuss them on irrelevant grounds. 
A Presidential campaign rarely occurs in 
which the constitutional distinction between 
the different branches of the Government is 
not completely ignored. In the current 
popular discussion, tbe President is apt to be 
treated not simply as a part of the Legislature, 
but as himself a supreme legislator. His 
views on the tariff are considered as anx- 
iously as if the duties on imports were 
settled every four years by a proclamation 
issucd from the White House. His posi- 
tion on the labor question is examined as 
carefully as if he could fix the rate of 
wages by general order, or, as O’Donovan 
Rossa thinks, clap a tax on all Englishmen 
and other obnoxious persons entering tbe 
country. The consequence is that the public 
attention is apt to be totally distracted from 
the kind of administrator he is likely to 
The true questions for the voter 
to ask himself about a _ Presidential 
candidate, especially in crises like the pres- 
ent, when there is no substantial difference 
between tbe bids which the contending parties 
make for the popular support, are, In what way 
will he probably behave in the proper 
sphere of Presidential duties? What kind 
of nominations to office will he send to 








the Senate? What considerations are likely 
to prevail with him in making removals ? 
What sort of men are like:y to surround 
him and be listened to by him at the White 
House? What is likely to be his attitude 
toward the moral and intellectual currents 
of the day, and toward the upward move- 
ments in American politics and society ? 
How does he feel about money and rich 
men, and about the money-making enter 
prises which are the great snare and tempta 
tion of modern life? Has he the sobriety 
of judgment, the steadiness of temper, the 
maturity of character, and the patient deli- 
berativeness which high places and great car. s 
imperatively call for? Is hea sound and pru- 
dent mav of business, and has he a keen 
eye for the remoter consequences of 
legislation? Will he deal with foreign na- 
tions with the quiet and manly self-respect 
which becomes the representative of an in- 
dustrious commercial people, among whom 
swashbucklers aad military adventurers are 
despised or unknown ? 

These questions can, we believe, be answered 
as regards Mr. Cleveland in a way with which 
every friend of good government may be 
fully satisfied, and we commead him espe- 
cially to the younger voters all over the 
country who long for a better erain politics, 
as aman to be trusted and worked for. Even 
those whose Republican traditions are most 
deeply rooted may rest assured that they can 
renderno better service to the party they have 
long loved and supported than by securing 
his triumpb. For this time a Democratic 
victory will arrest peremptorily, and, we be- 
heve, finally, the inselence and hopefulness 
of the corrupt and freebooting element among 
Republicans, which has found its final ex- 
pression in the Blaine nomination and bas 
at Jast destroyed that dream of ‘ reform with- 
in the party” which has for so many years 
sustained the patience of tens of thousands 
of its best members. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 


THE platform adopted by the Democrats at 
Chicago bears a striking resemblance to that 
upon which Mr. Tilden was nominated in 
1876. It is about twice as long as the Repub- 
Jican platform, which was itself of unusual 
dimensions. Both parties appear to multiply 
words in proportion to the paucity of issues. 
Either one is long enough for a speecb. The 
Democratic platform is the better speech of the 
two because, for the first time in tbe history of 
the parties, it embodies less demagogism than 
the Republican. The cheap clap-trap in the 
Blaine platform about the Eight-Hour Law 
is omitted altogether, while the declaration 
in regard fo ‘‘ contract labor” is rather 
less offensive. The Republican platform pro- 
nounces distinctly against immigration ‘‘ from 
Europe or Asia” incases where the immigrant 
has agreed beforehand to work for his living. 
The Democratic platform leaves it open to dis- 
pute whether the foreign labor to be excluded 
is or is not confined to ‘‘servile races un- 
fitted by habits, training, religion. or kindred, 
for absorption into the great body of our 
people.” It is perhaps somewhat to the 
credit of the Republicans that they boldly 
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declared that they meant to include Irish, 
Germans, and Scandinavians in their prohibi- 
tion, while the Democrats leave a shade of in- 
distinctness as totheir real meauing. Both are 
contemptible and at variance with our institu- 
tions and the whole course of our history. 
Nevertheless the general tone of the Democratic 
platform is superior to the customary deliver- 
ances of the party. It implies that the leaders 
are looking for recruits of a higher range of 
intelligence this year than they have been 
accustomed to court. This is shown also in 
the literary cast of the platform, which is 
above the common level of such productions. 

The tariff plank, over which there was so 
much disputation, appears to be satisfactory to 
such ardent revenue reformers as Henry Wat- 
terson, ind if not satisfactory to the other side, 
yet not so offensive as to make trouble in the 
campaign. While declaring in favor of a re- 
duction of the tariff, ‘‘ it is not proposed to in- 
jure any domestic industries, but rather to 
promote their healtby growth.” For the pur- 
pose of convenient reference we reprint the 
essential parts of the two platforms relating 
to this subject: 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


“Tt is the first duty of a good government 
to protect the rights and promote the interests 
of its own people. The largest diversity of 
industry is most productive of general pros- 
perity and of the comfort and independence 
of the people. We, therefore, demand that 
the imposition of duties on foreign imports 
shall be made not ‘ for revenue only,’ but that 
in raising the requisite revenues for the Gov- 
ernment such duties shall be so levied as to 
afford security to our diversified industries 
and protection to the rights and wages of the 
laborer, to the end tbat active and intelligent 
labor, as well as capital, may have its just re- 
ward, and the laboring man his full share in 
the national prosperity. 

‘* Against the so called economic system of 
the Democratic party, which would degrade 
our labor tothe foreign standard, we enter our 
earnest protest. The Democratic party has 
failed completely to relieve the people of the 
burden of unnecessary taxation by a wise re- 
duction of the surplus, 

‘‘The Republican party pledges itself to 
correct the inequalities of the tariff and to re- 
duce the surplus not by the vicious and indis- 
crimiuate process of horizontal reduction, but 
by such methods wil relieve the taxpayer 
without injuring the labor or the great pro- 
ductive interests of the country. 

‘““We recognize the importance of sheep 
husbandry in the United States, the serious 
depression which it is now experiencing, and 
the danger threatening its future prosperity, 
and we therefore respect the demands of the 
representatives of this important agricultural 
interest for a readjustment of the duty on 
foreign wool, in order that such industry shall 
have full and adequate protection.” 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


‘Knowing full well that legislation af- 
fecting the operations of the people 
should be cautious, conservative in method, 


not in advance of public opinion, but respoo- | 


sive to its demands, the Democratic party 


labor and capital thus involved. The process 
of reform must be subject in the execution 


| to this plain dictate of justice — all taxa- 


| economical government. 


tion shall be limited to the requirements of 
The necessary re- 
duction in taxation can and must be effect- 
ed without depriving American labor of the 


| ability to compete successfully with foreign 





is pledged to revise the tariff in a spirit of | 


fairness to all interests. 
ductions in taxes 1t is not proposed to injure 
any domestic industries, but rather to pro- 
mote their healthy growth. From 
foundation of this Government taxes col- 
lected at the custom house have been the 
chief source of Federal revenue; such they 
must continue to be. Moreover, many in- 
dustries have come to rely upon legisiation 
for successful continuance, so that any change 
of law must be at every step regardful of the 


the | 


But in making re- | 


| fence of Mr. Blaine by Edwin D. Mead. 


labor and without imposing lower rates 
of duty than will be ample to cover any 
increased cost of production which may exist 
in consequence of the higher rate of wages 
prevailing in this country. Sufficient rev- 
enue to pay all the expenses of the Federal 
government economically administered, iu 
cluding pensions, interest and principal of the 


| public debt, can be got under our present sys- 


tem of taxation from custom-house taxes on 
fewer imported articles, bearing heaviest on 
articles of luxury and bearing lightest on 
articles of necessity. 


We are opposed to all propositions which 
upon any pretext would convert the general 
Government into a machine for collecting taxes 
to be distributed among the States or the citi 
zens thereof.” 

The implication that a tariff can make 
wages higher in this country than they would 
otherwise be, except in a few selected in- 
dustries, and in these only for brief peri 
ods of time, is completely erroneous, but as 
it is an idea very generally held by work 
ingmen and sedulously cultivated by man- 
ufacturers, we can hardly surprised 
that the Democratic party refuses to run 
counter to it. The Republicans will, of 
course, ‘‘arraign”’ their opponents for inconsis- 
tency in dealing with it, but they wil] not ar- 
raign the idea itself. Notwithstanding the 
multiplicity of words in which the Democratic 
deliverance on the tariff is involved, the inten 
tion to reduce tariff taxation clearly 
discernible, and the declaration against 
Mr. Blaine’s wild plan for collecting duties on 
imports in order to provide a fund for distribu 
tion among the States is timely and explicit. 

The student of platforms, if there be any 
sucb, willsearch in vain through the jungle of 
words in which the two conventions have set 
forth what they call their principles for 
any precise issue between them. They ar 
raign each other for misconduct with great 
volubility. They accuse each other of des- 
perate intentions; they draw gloomy pictures 
of the disasters which will befall the country 
if one or the other should carry the next elec 
tion, but they draw no dividing line of prin- 
ciple or policy upon either side of which the 
voter may be sure that he is casting his influ- 
ence in favor of one set of ideas as opposed to 
another. There is no such dividing line. ‘* The 
Republican party,” says the Democratic plat 
form, ‘‘ so far as principle is concerned, is a 
reminiscence.’ Quite true. The Democratic 
party is another. It follows that inthe present 
campaign the character and record of the can 
didates nominated will be the rea! platform, 
and that the great mass of unattached voters 
will range themselves on the side which gives 
the better promise of good government in the 
person of its standard-bearer. 


be 


is 


A DEFENCE OF MR. BLAINE. 


WE have received a copy of a pamphlet in de- 
It 
is written in the form of an open letter to 


the Boston Advertiser, and deals largely in 





the arguments ad homine by quoting 
liberally from the Advertiser of a former 
period, when it was uvder aie different 
management, and was edited by a person 
pot now living The value of the argu 
ment, so far as it seeks to conviet the Ad 
vertiser of inconsistency, is therefore worth 
less. As Mr. Mead has ven some atten 
tion to the Nut also, We propose to take 
notice of his pamphict so far as to refresh the 
public mind upon one important t connect 
ed with the Blaine investigation. Referrir 
to the original groundwork of the investiga 
| tion, viz., the charge that the Uni Pa 
Railroad Company relieved Mr. Blaine of 
$75,000 of Litde Rock and Fort Smith Rail 
road bonds after that speculation had turned 
| out badly, paying tim $64,000 therefor, Mr 
Mead says 
“If, therefore, the present insinuations of 
the Nation are to be heeded, it must be on the 
theory of an amount of systemauc, dove tailed 
and very dangerous and vulnerable Iving for 
the part of Caldwell! and Tom Sco Which is 
absolutely preposterous 
The belief that Mr. Blaine did receive tl 
$64,000, which it was proved that the Il 
Pacitic Company paid without any good reas 
at atime when it was itse!f in financial straits 
rests upon circumstantial evidence of such 
various and remarkable ard self-supp , 
| character that it could not possibly have ber 


invented by any person or apy number of per 
sons I 
A Scott, 
himself particeps c san 


It is opposed by thetesti nvat Phos 


who, if the charge were tru 
4 i therefore und 
witness. Cald 
the Committer 


cross-examined 


suspicion as a 


peared before 


examined or 


gram signed with his name was received 
by the Chairman of the Committee, pur 
porting to confirm Scott's testimony. While 
the Committee were still in session, and 
while they were endeavering to agcertain 
Caldwell’s whereabouts, in order to secure 
his attendance, or at least to prove the 
genuineness of the telegram, Mr. Blaine 
with characteristic effrontery, made a 
speech in the House charging that such a 
telegram had been received by the Chair 
man and that it had been suppresse He 
had no means of Knowing that it had been 
| received ex ept through another cable tel- 
| egram from Caldwell to himself, and as 
to the suppression of it, there was nothing 
to suppress except upon the grotesque as 
sumption that it was the duty of the Com 


mittee to report what they had got by hear 
say before they were ready to report what 
thev bad got under oath. The testimony of 
therefore the only offset to the cir 
cumstantial evidence going to show that Mr. 
Biaine did receive the 

It was shown near the close of the investi 


scott is 


$64,000 in question. 


gation, and quite unexpectedly by Mr. Blaine’s 


| letters, that he did reecive from some quarter 





a large sum of money througb a sale of Little 
Rock and Fort Smith bonds at much above 
their value. The source from which it came 
was expluined by the witness Mulligen in a 
very straightforward way. He said that Elisha 
Atkins told bim and Fisher that tbe Union Pa- 
cific Company held a lot of these bonds which 
came from Blaine, and would be glad to turn 
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them infor the purpose of reorganizing the 
Little Rock Company on a new basis; that 
when Mr. Blaine was pressing Fisher for a 
settlement, alleging that he had lost heavily 
by the deal in Little Rock securities, Fisher 
wrote in reply that his losses could not have 
been heavy because he (Fisher) knew where 
he (Blaine) had received $64,000 from the sale 
of one lot of the depreciated bonds; that 
Blaine replied that Fisher was mistaken if he 
supposed the sale was for his own bene- 
fit, because he had turned the money 
over within forty-eight hours to the parties 
in Maineto whom he (Blaine) had sold the 
bonds, in order to save them from loss. Mr. 
Blaine’s letter upon this point was dated 
April 18, 1872. It said: 


“The salesof bonds which you spoke of 
my making, and which you seem to tbink 
were for my own benefit, were entirely otber- 
wise. I did not bave the money in my pos- 
ses‘ion for forty eight hours, but paid it over 
directly to the parties whom I tried by every 
means in my power to protect from loss.” 


These facts came out only a few days be- 
fore the close of the investigation. What had 
gone before may be briefly recapitulated. May 
15, 1876, J. C. 8. Harrison, a Government 
Director of the Union Pacific R. R., testified 
that at the meeting of the Board in September, 
1872, the President of the company presented 
a letter from the President of the Little Rock 
and Fort Smith Railroad Company, with re- 
ference to some bonds of the latter company 
held by the Union Pacific Company; that he 
(Harrison) moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to ascertain how these bonds came into 
possession of the Union Pacific,and that E. H. 
Rollins, the Secretary of the company, took 
him aside and desired him to withdraw the 
motion, because it would involve Mr. Blaine; 
‘*tbat the October election was near at hand, 
and the investigation of the matter would 
ruin Mr. Blaine and defeat his re#lection to 
Congress.” May 16, 1876, E. H. Rollins tes- 
tified that he had said to Mr. Harrison 
that ‘‘he had heard that these were Mr. 
Blaine’s bonds, and that he might be in- 
volved in it.” He could not recollect 
who told him that they were Blaine’s bonds. 
May 15, 1876, Thomas A. Scott testified 
that he bought $75,0.0 of Little Rock & 
Fort Smith bonds of Josiah Caldwell, for 
eighty cents on the doilar, and sold them sub- 
sequently to the Union Pacific Railroad Com. 
pany,of which he was then President, at about 
the same prices, 7. ¢., for $64,000, and that 
Mr. Blaine had nothing to do with the matter. 
Being asked how the Union Pacific 
Co. came to buy these bonds at a price so 
much above their value, he said that they 
were taken off his bands as compensation for 
his services as President of the company in 
lieu of salary. It was proved that the salary 
of the President of the Union Pacific Com- 
pany was only $8,000 per year; that Scott 
was President only one year; that the 
difference between the market price of 
Little Rock bonds and the price at which 
the Union Pacific Company took this lot was 
at least $32,000; that Scott was President 
of thirteen or fourteen other railroad 
companies, and gave very little attention 
to the Union Pacific; that it was not custom- 





ary for railroad companies to pay salaries in 
this roundabout way, and that there was no 
understanding or agreement between Scott 
and the Union Pacific Company when he be- 
came President that he should receive directly 
or indirectly more than $8,000 per year for 
his services. 

The testimony of Mulligan was given on 
the 3ist of May, and two or three days fol- 
lowing, and the letters were published on the 
5th of June. It should be added that Mr. 
Atkins, although having a generally good 
opinion of Mulligan as a man of vera- 
city, failed to remember telling him and 
Fisher that the bonds came from Blaine, 
but Fisher testified with a good deal of 
reluctance that ‘‘the inference” he drew 
from Mr. Atkins’s remarks on the subject 
was that ‘‘they were Blaine bonds.” Mr. 
Atkins was himself a director of the Union Pa- 
cific and a member of its Executive Committee. 
Fisher admitted that he might have referred 
to these bonds in his letters to Mr. Blaine, as 
having been turned over by the latter to the 
Union Pacific Company, and that Mr. Blaine 
might have replied that the money went to his 
(Blaine’s) friends in Maine. 

These are the links inthe chain of circum- 
stantial evidence going to show that Mr. 
Blaine, notwithstanding his denial, and Scott’s 
queer narrative about the manner in which he 
collected his salary from the Union Pacific, 
and Caldwell’s suspicious cable telegram, did 
get the money with which he reimbursed his 
Maine friends for their losses, in part at least, 
from the Union Pacific treasury. 








THE BOLT OF 1872. 


Tue Milwaukee Sentinel deems the present 
a suitable occasion to recall the ‘‘ bolt of 
1872,” for the purpose of showing how incon- 
sequenti:1 the present revolt against the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Blaine is likely to prove. It 
finds a striking resemblance between the state 
of affairs then and the condition of parties 
now, and concludes that the result in Novem- 
ber will be substantially the same as in 1872. 

The single point of resemblance which the 
present revolt bears to that of 1872 is that it 
is a revolt against a party nomination incited 
by public misdemeanors. The similarity be- 
gins and ends there. The accusation against 
General Grant was not that he was personally 
corrupt, but that he had an aptitude for fall- 
ing into the hands of rascals, and giving his 
confidence tothem, which amounted toa con- 
tinuing public scandal; that he had intro- 
duced military methods into civil adminis- 


tration to a dangerous degree, and 
had treated the Presidency as a_per- 
sonal perquisite. These accusations were per- 


fectly true, and will scarcely be controverted 
now by his most ardent admirers. The prin- 
cipal charge—his unreasoning adherence to 
any bad character who had once gained bis 
confidence—was proved to be true in repeated 
scandals during his second term, and has re- 
ceived its final and overwhelming confirmation 
in the recent explosion in Wall Street. Per- 


haps nothing short of the ruin of Grant & 
Ward could have convinced the General him- 
self that there was a substantial foundation 
for the charge preferred against him by the 





Liberals in 1872, that the public interests 
were imperilled through his proneness to fall 
a victim to designing knaves. 

Nobody can say what would have been the 
result of the election of 1872 if Charles 
Francis Adams, or Senator Trumbull, or any 
man of similar gravity and repute and states- 
manlike qualities and experience had receiv- 
ed the Cincinnati nomination. Itis not neces- 
sary to speculate upon what might have been, 
but it is certain that the nomination of Mr. 
Greeley, able as he was in his own depart* 
ment and field of influence, gave an air of 
comedy to the Liberal movement which was 
fatal to it. Mr. Greeley had been noted 
as a marplot during the war and as a crank 
in many ways. He had made himself so 
obnoxious to the Democratic party that even 
the Baltimore nomination could not bring 
the rank and file with any unanimity to 
his support. As many Democrats bolted 
Greeley as Republicans bolted Grant, possibly 
more. At all events, the fact that the 
Democrats did not nominate a Democrat in 
1872, but did nominate a Republican of the 
most pronounced type and one who had dealt 
them some of the severest blows they 
had ever received, constitutes a remarkable 
difference between the circumstances of that 
year and of the present. 

Another difference, perhaps even more im- 
portant, lies in the changed condition of party 
issues. In 1872 the reconstruction of the 
Southern States was, in the minds of the great 
body of Republicans, incomplete. Tales of 
Kuklux outrages filled the public ear. Lonisi- 
ana was still under military control. Arkansas 
and Florida and Missouri were in turmoil. 
The questions of amnesty and of suffrage to 
rebels were unsettled. The ghost of the rebel- 
lion was still revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon. The lava passions of the war were but 
thinly overlaid. They broke out again imme- 
diately after the election, and were not finally 
appeased until the second year of Mr. Hayes’s 
term of office. 

The difference between 1872 and 1884in the 
state of public feeling on these questions is 
measured not merely by the lapse of twelve 
years’ time, but by the oncoming of new 
subjects of public interest, the most im- 
portant of which is the reform of the public 
service, national, State, and municipal. 
At no time since the close of the war, if at 
any time, has this question engaged the 
thought and service of so many minds. 
At no time has it appealed so successfully to 
the young and active men who are making 
their first acquaintance with public affairs. The 
issues of slavery have ceased to excite men’s 
passions. The wand which conjured Republi- 
cans to the support of Grant in 1872 has lostits 
power. Whoever wins this year must win by 
his personal character, and by the promise 
which it gives of fulfilling the public demand 
for reform in administration and respectabili- 
ty in high places, 








ENO AND THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 


Tue Eno case has resulted, as all lawyers at 
all familiar with the Ashburton treaty had 
anticipated, in the escape of the accused; and 
4t is one of those cases where the common- 
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sense view and the legal view so thoroughly 
coincide that the result has caused no sur- 
prise to the press or public at large. 
The attempt made was to extradite Eno 
for the crime of forgery, and this was a 
crime of which no one had ever accused 
him or believed him to be guilty. What 
he had done was to misappropriate or embez- 
zle funds committed to bis care as president 
of a bank by meansof falsification of accounts, 
and neither in law nor in common parlance is 
this forgery any more than it is burglary, 

It is not very satisfactory to reflect that it 
has taken at least three distinct litigations and 
a period of many years in three diffeient 
countries, all governed by the Ashburton 
treaty, to settle this same point as a matter of 
law. The English judges cecided it long 
ago in the Windsor case, and the recent Tully 
case in this country and the Eno case in Canada 
have only followed the Windsor decision. 
Of course it 1s the enormous amount of 
money—some $3,000,000—lost through Eno’s 
operations which led to the desperate attempt 
to kidnap him under the forms of law that 
has just broken down ; and the main value of 
Judge Caron’s decision is to make plain to all 
the world what was known before only to a 
few, that England and Canada afford a safe 
harbor of refuge for all embezzlers and 
defaulters and swindlers from the United 
States, and that the United States does the 
same for Engiand and Canada. Internation- 
ally, in other words, the jaw puts a premium 
on swindling, a crime which the domestic 
law of both England and the United States 
punishes most severely—aad which is perhaps 
the most dangerous offence common in mo- 
dernu commercial states. 

The difficulty with the reformation of the 
law hitherto has been a curious one. We 
have a better treaty with every leading Conti- 
nental Power, notwithstanding the differences 
of race, language, and religion, than we have 
with England. And wby? Chiefly because in- 
ternational distrust and suspicion have been re- 
peatedly aroused by attempts at sharp practice 
in the extradition of criminals and in the con- 
struction of the treaty. In this we bave been 
chiefly to blame. There was no excuse for 
an attempt made in General Grant’s time to 
establish the extraordinary doctrine that a 
fugitive might be extradited for one crime and 
then tried for another, and the result of this— 
the passage of the English Extradition Act of 
1870, forbidding the surrender of criminals 
unless a pledge was given that they should 
be tried only for the extradition crime—was 
simply a proof of international distrust ex- 
cited by our behavior. 





The fourteen years | 


which have elapsed since the passage of 
| choice of their studies. The colleges continue 


that act has been a period rich in the pro- 
duction of enlightened extradition treaties, 
covering various sorts of breaches of trust, 
with countries far less advanced than Eng- 
land, With the republics of Salvador, of 


person surrendered for any crime committed 
prior to that for which he is given up is 
to be found—a fact which shows that we have 
abandoned the very point which led to the 
passage of the hostile Extradition Act by Eng- 
land. 

The passage of the Extradition Act, how- 
ever, was resented by General Grant's Ad- 
mibistration as an indication of a distrust on 
the part of England of our good faith, and it 
almost led to a stoppage of all extradition pro- 
ceedings under the treaty. Fourteen years 
have elapsed, and a new attempt to evade the 
provisions of the treaty has been made from 
our side of the border, and once 
it has been demonstrated that our ex- 
tradition treaty sets a premium upon crime. 
The evident bad faith of the attempt has con- 
verted one of the great swindlers of the day 
into a popular faverite with the people 
among whom he had taken refuge, and this 
time not only political antipathy, but reli- 
gious fervor, has been excited, by the mere 
fact that the swindler appeared in company 
with a Catholic priest. 


more 


The matter has now, however, been made | 


so plain that a child can understand it. The 
Ashburton treaty is no protection against the 
commonest forms of swindling, and if the 


swindler ever gets away there is no hope of | 


getting him back for trial. Eno, according 
to one story, is going to settle down in 
Quebec and set up in business as a 
broker. The overtures for an amendment 
to the obsolete Ashburton treaty ought as 
a matter of propriety to come from our 
Government, and as the subject is one in 
which the people of the whole Anglo-Saxon 
world have a deep interest, we devoutly 
hope that diplomatic sensitiveness will not 
any longer stand in the way of a deter. 
mined effort, and that immediately, to have a 
new treaty drafted ready for ratification when 
the Senate meets in December. 


COLLEGE CONTROVERSY. 
THE commencement season is over without 
any very noteworthy incidents. The address 
of Professor Jebb, at Cambridge, and the 
unveiling of the statue of Professor Silliman, 
at New Haven, are the two events which are 
the most striking in the reporis—always except 
ing the boat races, which in these days com- 
mand very much the same attention from the 
public and from the colleges as was for 
merly given to orations and alumni din- 
ners. Noteworthy changes are announced 
in the undergraduate curriculum at Harvard 
and also at Yale—in the direction of still 
greater freedom for undergraduates in the 


to be the recipients of generous benefactions, 


| and on the whole, are steadily growing in 


influence, wealth, and adaptation 
| country without 


Nicaragua and Peru, with the Orange Free | 
| may at any time interfere with the welfare 
Turkey—few of them countries likely to be | 


State, Ecuador, Belgium, Spain, and even 


attractive as an asylum for American swin- 
dlers—we have had no difficulty in mak- 
ing treaties which cover other pecuniary 
crimes than forgery ; and in all the European 


| 
| 


treaties a clause forbidding the trial of the | 


to the 
any serious hindrances. 
Yet there is ucdoubtedly one danger which 


of a particular institution—the danger of in- 
ternal dissension. 

Frequently, we may even say with increas- 
ing frequency during the last few years, the 


colleges of this country have been disturbed | 


by internal commotions, These quarrels or 


controversies have been reported to the public 
and have been discussed by the newspapers, 
usually with strong partisan animosity. At least 
a dozen excellent institutions can be named 
which have thus been rent with discord during 
| the last two or three years. The epftiemic, 
though due, as we think, toa single cause, isma 
nifest in diverse forms, Sometimes, especially 
in newly organized colleges, the entire faculty, 
or a large part of it, incurs the censure of the 
board of trustees, and sweeping resignations 
insisted on. It 
is more often the case that the president 
attacked. Either the trustees find him 
ineflicient for the carrying out of the policy 
which they would like to see prevail, or the 
faculty regard him as dictatorial and melined 
to usurp the rights which they have been ac 
customed to exercise. 


or removals from office are 


is 


It may be that a trus 
tee, by a conscientious devotion 
believes to 
some member 
thrown into a 
member of the may 
even happen that the entre body of trus 


to what he 
to 
thus 
toward a 
body lt 


be his duty, gives offence 
of the 


State 


facultv, who is 
of 


governing 


hostility 


tees are brought into collision with the acade 
mic staff. 
cal, They represent a state of affairs which 
is deplorable, tending to destroy that spirit of 


These instances are vot by potheti 


good fellowship and coSperation which us e: 


sential to the welfare of a school or college 


the character of the 
considered. Most 

of the earth. They are mature in years, quiet, 
and 


jects from diffe re 


men involved in them is 
of them belong to the salt 


accustomed to 


nt points of 


considerate; look at sub- 


view; indisposed 
to quarrel; faithtul, sincere, devoted men. The 
| points involved are geverally so obscure that 
only those who are nearest to the controversy 
understand what is in dispute. The public at 
large hears ouly vague charges and intimations 

—that *‘ President A is not the man forthe 
| place; he docs not compare with President B”: 

or that ‘‘the Faculty are tryiog to manage af. 

fairs which legally belong to the Trustees "; or 
that ‘* Professor X is a mischief-maker, aspir 
ing toshow what he can do by so and so”; or 
that ‘‘ Mr. M., one of the Trustees, treats the 
Professors as if he hud bired them and bada 
right to direct their dk ings.” 

As simular dissensions arise in old colleges 
and in new, at the East and in the West. in 
colleges chietly governed by clergymen, and 
in those which are under the control of the 
State, there is probably some underlying cause 
which can be discovered. It is most desir- 
able thatit should be pointed out, for before 
the evil can be eradicated, its sources must 
be discovered. A specific remedy like the 
removal of an individual from the office of 
president, trustee, or professor will not re- 
store harmony for any long period, if it be 
true that there is some fundamental difficulty 
quite independent of the persons who are 
called to the administrative offices, 

The writer of this article, after a long ac- 
quaintance with the colleges of this country, 
has arrived at the conclusion that these diffi- 
culties are the natural result of a bad system 
of government. They are not in fact, though 
they are in form, personal quarrels, They 
are the conflicts which inevitably arise when 
strong character, independent 


| men of 
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opinions, and great determination are 
placed in offices the responsibilities of which 
are serious and the duties of which are ill de- 
fined. They are the legacies of a monarchical 
system which is now out of fashion and is at- 
tacked by men who are trained in republican 
or constitutional usages. In any society where 
the functions of the different authorities over- 
lap, where the prerogatives of the different 
offices are obscured by the changes of 
the times, and especially where the inte- 
rests which were once homogeneous have be- 
come complex and diversified, trouble is sure 
to come, Is not this the case in the American 
colleges ? Can anybody in any college dis- 
tinctly define the administrative duties of the 
trustees, the faculty, and the president? In 
most cases do not mutual courtesy and con- 
sideration constitute the bond of union—a sys- 
tem which works well in times of peace and 
quiet, but is not adapted to times of conflict ? 

A reference to the history of our institu- 
tions may throw some light upon the prob- 
lem. The college governments of this coun- 
try had tbeir origin in the usages of the 
English colleges nearly three centuries ago. 
The governing authority in every college was 
a Board of Fellows, whose elected chief was 
their ‘* Master,” or ‘‘ Rector,” or ‘* Presi- 
dent.” These Fellows resided in their colleges, 
owned the property, made the regulations, 
took part in the instruction, and governed the 
students. Harvard and Yale began by the 
association of ministers living near to one an- 
other as a Board of Fellows for the mainte- 
nance ofacollege. They chose their head to be 
Rector of the college ; they acquired and held 
property, made laws for the instruction 
and government of students, and exercised 
parental authority over those who were com- 
mitted to their charge. 

Gradually a separate body of teachers was 
formed; professors were appointed, who be- 
came & faculty, and their head was the head 
of the Board of Fellows. In other words, 
two boards, one of instruction and one of 
management, were developed, under the com- 
mon presidency of one person. The President 
was therefore called upon to act in a double 
capacity. To the Trustees or Fellows he was 
the representative of the Faculty, the princi- 
pal teacher; to the staff of teachers he was 
the exponent of the Trustees, the principal 
governor or manager. He was both the chief 
among those whoreceived appointment toteach, 
end chief among those who conferred such 
appointments. His position was, therefore, 
a very difficult one-—for he combined two dis- 
tinct offices, representing interests which might 
often be divergent—let ussay, for example, the 
need of expansion and the need of economy. 
He was like a king acting with two privy coun- 
cils, the Faculty on the one hand, the Fel- 
lows or Corporation on the other. All 
this appears to have worked pretty well un- 
til the expansion of simple colleges 
into universities, with many faculties, much 
property, manifold relations to the progress 
of knowledge. A government which claimed 
to exercise a sort of simple domestic authority 
is not adequate to the control of a complex 
organization such as many of our colleges 
have now become. At Harvard, the Presi- 
dent has quite demitted the functions of 





a teacher; the general administration of the 
affairs is enough to occupy the strongest man. 
In small colleges, on the other hand, the presi 
dent is expected to be chief teacher, chief 
preacher, chief politician, cbief financier, 
chief solicitor of funds, chief builder. He is 
regarded almost as the embodiment of his 
college. 

The faculty used to act in loco parentis, 
governing the students by residence among 
them, by attending divine worship with them, 
by partaking of a common table. All this 
worked well enough in simple days ; but as 
everybody knows there is but little left of 
these primitive usages. The faculty in many 
colleges have now more to do with the mate- 
rial affairs of the college than the trustees; 
they solicit funds; they suggest improved me- 
thods of instruction ; they select new teach- 
ers; in short, they are wisely recognized 
as the party most competent to decide on 
the standards of a liberal education, and most 
interested in securing the permanent progress 
of the institution to which they belong. 

Thus it has come to pass that at the present 
time the functions of president, faculty, and 
trustees are more or less confounded, and 
either branch of the government is liable to 
be offended by the action of one of the other 
branches. It is becoming more and more 
difficult under these circumstances to find 
individuals who are adequate to the office 
of college president ; more and more difli- 
cult to keep in office those who are called 
to undertake such ill-defined responsibilities. 
It is only the dominant common sense of col- 
lege officers, and their sincere devotion to the 
interests intrusted to them, which keep af- 
fairs as steady as they are. Even wisdom, 
conciliation, and forbearance are not ade- 
quate, as the readers of newspapers are 
aware, to the prevention of internal feuds and 
occasional open controversies. 

The traditions of the older colleges in this 
country are so binding that it would be no 
easy task to define the relations of president, 
trustees, and faculty in terms which would 
be applicable alike to all foundations, but in 
any single college it would not be very diffi- 
cult to frame a written constitution which 
would serve as a substitute for the un- 
written and conflicting usages and theories 
which are now the cause of so many contro- 
versies. 








RENAN'S ‘NEW STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS 
HISTORY.’ 
PaRIs, June 26 

M. RENAN has given us a volume of ‘New 
Studies in Religious History,’ a natural se- 
quence ef his ‘Studies of Religious History,’ 
published twenty-seven years ago. The new 
essays are chiefly devoted to Buddhism and to 
some portions of the middle ages. The essay on 
Buddhism was composed during the last months 
of the life of Eugéne Burnouf. ‘‘It was com- 
posed,” says Renan, ‘‘for the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and it was the first work which I of- 
fered to this review. M. Buloz, the least Buddh- 
ist of men, praised my article as regards 
some accessories, but as for its essence he would 
not believe that it was true. A real Buddhist, 





blood and bones, seemed to him an inadmissible 
thieg. To all my proofs be answered invari- 
ably, ‘It is not possible that there should be 
such stupid men.’ Burnouf died, and I left the 


| article in my drawer.” 





It is fortunate that it 
is now published, as it gives a very vivid ac- 
count of the views of Burnouf on Buddhism. 
The original article has been enlarged, and Re- 
nan bas used the labors of some new workers in 
this field, particularly of M. Senart. 

We find in these pages on Buddhism, part of 
which are already so old, some of tbe finest and 
best qualities of Renan: 

“A doctrine which assigns to life as its su- 
preme end nothingness ; a doctrine which pro- 
claims that the culmination of perfection is the 
anpibilation of life; one in whicb man is represent- 
ed as the bighest term of creation ; in which the 
idea of a Supreme Beivg appears only at a late 
period, is such an extraordinary phenomencn 
that our mind can only conceive its possibility 
with some difficulty. And still such a doctrine 
exists. To make the paradox complete, this 
doctrine, apparently the most despairing that 
bas ever been professed, has inspired prodigies 
of devotion in the most various races; the 
eburch of nibilism has remained to our days, 
without any notable schism, the most compact 
religious body of the East. This is certainly a 
most extraordinary fact in the bistory of the 
human mind. Strange in its destiny, Buddhism 
is still more so in i's philosopky, its doctrine, in 
the legend of its founder. in the odd style of its 
sacred books. Uviting tbe abuses of the most 
abstract scholasticism to the dreams of the mad- 
dest imagination, this religion, which begins 
without a god and almost without rites, issues 
in the extravagance of an unbridled mytholo- 
gy. The religion which was the most philo- 
sophical at first, and in which some of the 
moderna schools affect to find the last word of 
wisdom, bas become the coarsest of popular su- 
perstitions.” 

Renan unfolds the poetical legend of the life 
of Buddha, with all the charm of a style which 
seems made for such miraculous feats. The 
doctrine of Cakya has never been better ex- 
pounded than by Burnouf in hisclassic ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Indian Buddhism’; but Re- 
nan has a flexibility of words, a richness of 
images, which in such a subject produces a won- 
derful impression: ‘‘ For Buddhism, as well as 
for Christianity, the sense of the universal vaui- 
ty of things is the beginning of all wisdom ; but 
after ‘all is vanity’ the Coristian can add ‘ ex- 
sept God and the worsbipping of God,’ and the 
Buddbist adds nothing and can add nothing.” 
His atheistic religion has, however, been emi- 
nently moral: ‘‘ As a fatber who sees his chil- 
dren play in a house which is beginning to 
burn, Buddha sees all beings consumed, de- 
voured, by birth, by death, by lamentations and 
despair, given up to the desires and to the evils 
which result from them, corstantly coming to 
life again ; and in the midst of this infinity of 
sorrow tbey play, they amuse themselves, they 
do not tremble, they do not even think how 
miserable they are. Ard Buddha says to him- 
self: ‘I am the father of al! these Leings; I will 
deliver them; I will give them the incompara- 
ble bappiness of knowledge.’” 

The reason of the popularity of a doctrine 
which seems made for the most subtle philcso- 
phers, is probably to be found ino its profound 
sympathy, vot only for men—for all animals, 
for all beings. Buddha tries to convert the 
snakes, the birds, the vampires, the harpies, the 
favtastic creatures which constantly dwell in 
the Indian imagination. The Vedas, which Re- 
nan calls severe and aristocratic, could not have 
as much effect on the popular mind. Renan 
shows us all the transfurmations of the original 
Buddhism ; in becoming popular it organized 
itself, and became less idealistic. The old tra- 
ditions were kept up in philosophical schools, 
and the popular religion became more and more 
a kind of paganism. The religious symbols 
transformed themselves so as to give satisfac- 
tion to more people, without losing a certain 
sort of unity. 

Almost all the essays of the new volume con_ 
cern the extraordinary religious movements of 
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reform which filled the thirteenth century of 
our era, and which were crusbed afterward by 
orthodoxy in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The centre of this religious agitation 
was in the order of St. Francis ; but the history 
of the Franciscan sects cannot be well under- 
stood without a preliminary study of Joachim 
of Flore, as Joachim, if he was not invented by 
the exalted Franciscans, became, at any rate, a 
subject of legends, a precursor. The article on 
Joacbim of Flore was made at the request of 


| independence. 


M. Victor Le Clerc, who bad to speak of the 


‘Evangile Eternel” in the ‘Literary History 
of France.’ Joachim lived in Calabria; he was 


placed on the boundary of the Greek Church and | 


of the Latin Church; be was recognized as a pro- 
pbet by the Latin Church; he foresaw what was 
realized after bim by Francis of Assisi; he de- 
nounced the vices of his age, and praised pover- 
ty as aremedy against corruption. The article 
of Renan on Saint Francis of Assisi is one of the 
best he ever wrote. At the time when it sp- 
peared there was much discussion on the sub- 
ject of the ‘ Life of Jesus’; the name of Renan 
was in everybody’s mouth. A Capuchin monk, 
who had read the article, said to Princess ; 
with whom he often conversed on the subject of 
Renan: ‘‘ He has written on Jesus otherwise 
than people ought to do, but he has spoken well 
of Saint Francis ; Saint Francis will save bim.” 
It is perhaps a pity that m the preface of his 
new volume Renan gives reasons for the devo- 
tion which he has always felt for Saint Francis. 
It is enough to have gone to Assisi, to have 
seen the chapel of Giotto, to have read the life 
of the saint who exalted poverty, humility, 
simplicity of heart, and made the most sub- 
lime devotion to all the sufferers and sinners of 
the world a sort of babit, of commonplace oc- 
cupation. Woby should Renan tell us: 
‘*Sympathies in bistory, as well as in common 
life, are often founded on a community of de- 
fects even more than of qualities. Toe defects 
which would have rapidly ruined the work of 
Francis ef Assisi, if the Church Universal bad 
not given to it consistency aod fixity, are those 
which bave given to me no other ifluence on 
my contemporaries than to bave afforded them 
momentary amusement. . . . Like the pa- 
triarcn of Assisi,I bave gone through the world, 
witbout apy serious tie with the world, in the 
st>te of a mere tenant, Both of us, without own- 
ing anytbing, bave found ourselves very rich. 
God has given to us a life interest in the uni- 
verse, and we bave been content to enjoy it 
witbout owning it. Such a disposition makes 





Place of M. Laboulaye. His books have given 
him, if not a large fortune, at any rate entire 
He is a happy husband and a 
happy father; but he is not a Senator, and, as 
we have all our weaknesses, this want of a posi- 
tive part in the legislation of bis country is the 
rose leaf in the bed of this philosophic syba- 
rite. Heis not content with making his mark 
on his generation.oren the thought of generations 
to come; he wants to be tinkering old laws or 
moulding new ones. He really complains of uni 
versal suffrage, as if universal suffrage had con- 
demned itself by forgetting him. 

This is one of the weaknesses of a great mind; 
there is another one which is becoming more ap- 
perent in this new volume. I bardly know how 
to speak of it; it isa weakness which has been 
growing in the old age of some very great men, 
such as Michelet, a certain disposition to intro 


| duce sensuality in everything. Michelet, in the 


unsafe conservatives and revolutionists who are | 


notdangerous, . . . The abuses which shock me, 
for instance.are those which relate to enjoyment 
rather toau those which relate to property. A 
barrier which sbuts the way to a fine valley,a 
river which is made dirty by a mavufacturer, 
a wall which encloses a corner of the great field 
of God, wratever makes of beauty a personel 
apanage, of trutha private property—all this 1s 
very repoguant to me. . Late admirers 
of the Sermon on the Mount, do not let us ask 
for a civic recompense. Not only bave we ren- 
dered no service to the cause of order, but per- 
haps more than one refractory man, in bis re- 
volt against establisbed order, may bave looked 
upon us as allies. We have contributed to con 
solidate nobody’s property: the bourgeois of the 
future will owe us no gratitude.” 


It is not for the first time that Renan di- 
rectly or indirectly complains of his contempo- 
raries, while he apparently complains of bis own 
want of practical wisdom. It seems to us that 
the reproach is somewhat unjust; it locked at 
onetime, when the ‘ Life of Jesus ‘appeared,as if 
Renan would become somewhat of a martyr; 


| co, kept 


but the time of martyrs is passed: no bleod was | 


shed in that terrible quarrel, only oceans of ink; 
and the name of Kenan became illustrious, 
though he suffered no real persecution. He was 
elected a member of the Academy of [oscrip- 
tions, a member of the French Academy, a pro- 
fessor at the Collége de France; he is now the 
Administrator of the Collége de France, in the 


| 


last v.lumes of history which he wrote, ex 
plained the greatest events of history by physi- 
ological phenomena; there is in everything he 
wrote, when be had passed his middle age, a sort 
of senile craving for voluptuousness. There is 
something of this sort in the preface of this vol- 
ume. Renan prophesies a time when life will 
be all joy, all pleasure, all gayety. A few per- 
sons, he says, piously disposed, have told him 
tbat they have in all his writings found pas- 
sages which edified them. 

“T would like to extract these passages from 
the volumes where they are, and to pubiish them 
in a small book under the nam» of * Pious Read- 
ings.’ I woald divite the matter into tifty-two 
parts, for the fifty two Sundays of the vear. 
there would be for each Sunday an extract from 
the Gospels avd from the Fathers of tbe Spiritu 
al Life, a prayer anda spiritual bouquet, after 
the tashion of Francois de Sales, aud afterward 
some eugravings could be joined teit. A pious 
lady would only notice by some omissions the 
d:tference between such a book and the Prayer 
Bock which sbe takes to church. Perhaps io 
the end she would prefer it.” 


He goes on speaking of his jealousy of the 
Prayer Book, a book *‘ which ras the incompa 
rab'e privilege of receiving the abandoved looks 
of woman when she thinks berself alone with the 
Creator ’—this book ‘on woich so many charm- 
ing eyes bave fixed themselves with amorous 
intertness.” As for the little book, made of the 
essence of his own work, ‘‘ My last ambition,” 
says he, “would be satisfied, if 1 could hope to 
enter the cburch after my death, under the form 
of a smal]l 18mv volume, bound in black moroe- 
in the long fingers of a well gloved 
band.” What do you think of this well gloved 
hand? It se+ms to me that criticism bas aright 
to tear off these gloves, and this foolish senti- 
mentality, and this sensual form of a false reli- 
gion. 


WORK OF THE REICHSTAG 
BERLIN, June Sv. 
AFTER a long and protracted session, the fifth 
legislative period of the Reichstag bas just been 
closed, The result of tbe last session is rather 
meagre. The best thing which can be said of it 
is that, while it did not do much good, it frus- 
trated at least the most pernicious attacks of 
our protectionists and state socialists on tbe 
foundations of our institutions, The signet un- 
der which it was elected remained the same dur- 
ing its whole existence. The power of the Libe- 
ral and Conservative parties was balanced by 
the Centre. Our Ulcramontanes, however, found 
it for their mterest to barter with the Govern- 
ment in order to reap some substantial advan- 
tages for themselves, In this bargain they hare 


THE 


| been the more successful, as they did not care 


j 


for anything except their clerica) enda Thus 
some liberal, but more reactionary, measures 


| adopted, with a few less objectionable 


have been put on the statute-b ok. By partly 
yielding to its declared foe, the Government did 
not gain much ; the great Conservative alliance 
could not be brought about, because the differ 
ent interests did not centre in one great focus. 
Hence almost everything remains in statu quor 
and the decisive battle will and must be fougkt 
hereafter. 

Tbe only practical result of the last 
Was the passage of the law for the workingm 
ipsurance against aceident. It is at 
tempt at the reconciliation of their interest with 
that of their emplovers and of s large 
I consider it a failure, as it makes insurance a 
state monopoly, and thus kills so 


session 
‘Ds 


the first 
lety nt 


important a 
business as that of private insurance 
it excludes more than thre: 
working classes—viz., the 
saddles the insured and those to be insured with 
more burdens than bef 

voted for it under the c 
not bound fo support and nurse their te 


Resides, 
quarters of the 
farmers’ help—and 
re. The agrarians only 
ndition that they were 
i hands 
I do not think the law will stand the practical 
test. 

The new bill for, or rather 
mation of shareholding companies 


agninst, the for 


Was tinally 


ments, Thus, the lowest amount of one share is 
fixed now at 500 marks (about $125), and not at 
10,000 marks, as originall, proposed The time 
within which the founders of a shareholders 


company may be held responsible for any un 
lawful transaction or intentionally 


ment fs limited to five vears, and on some other 


less important points restrictions bave been 
dove away with Ono the whole, however, 
the law breathes the same bostile spirit against 
capital and self-earned property as did its first 
draft. Of the mediwval notions of our countre 


squires you have po idea. The unsophisticated 


views of these petrified specimens of a bs gone 


period are without a varailel in the present cen 


tury. Thus, the Chairman of the Committee 
which had to frame the law insisted upon bav 
ing the amount of asingle share fixed at 3.000 
marks at the lowest, as otherwise the small 
bankers and sharpers in the country would ruin 
the small buyers bv selling them worthless 
sbares of a small amount. When it was ob 
jected that the law was to be made for ali busi 
ness men, the same gentleman, belorging to an 
old aristocratic familv, indignantiv replied that 
these money men all stood on the same lere!] 


only that perhaps one Was more and the other 
less honest. 

Otber measures which the Government had 
introduced it was forced to withdraw, as they 
bad created such a general indignation that an 
ignominious defeat was to be anticipated. To 
this class belong the new bills for the increase 
of duties, and that for taxing ail sorts 
ness transactions, not only those at the Stock 
Exchange, but also any purchase ard sale of 
goods and merchandise. The bill for the reduc- 
tion of drawbacks on sogar was withdrawn in 
deference to the wishes of our influential sugar 
manufacturers, who, of 
production, are on the eve of bankruptcy. Otber 
bills, like that for the increase of the pensions of 
army officers, bave not been acted upon, on ac- 
count of the stubborn opposition of the Secre- 
tary of War, who did not consent to the taxa- 
tion of their private fortunes by towns and 
communes, General Kameke, the predecessor 
of the present incumbent, General Bronsart, 
bad in this respect met the Keichstag half way, 
but not having seconded the wishes of the Em- 
peror energeticgjly enough, he bad to resign ; 
General Bronsart, by being more energetic 
(“schneidig,” to use the officers’ slang), prevent- 
ed a fair compromise. 

The great event in the history of the last days 


f busi 


in consequence over- 
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cf the Reichstag was the appearanee of Prince 
ismarck in the standivg committee which had 
o discuss the bill for erecting and subsidizing 


terman steamship lines to eastern Asia and Aus- | 


tealia. Since May 25, 1871, the Chancellor bad 
not taken part in the proceedings of any com- 
mittee. The greater, of course, was the sur- 
prise when, on June 23, Bismarck made his ap- 
pearance for the purpose of explaining his colo- 
nial policy. Afterwards, in the sitting of June 
%, he repeated in substance in the Reichstag 
what he had, so to speak, privately given as his 
opinion. This, for the highly influential position 
of its author, as well as for itscool appreciation 
of tacts, deserves to be given here. At present 
a wild colonization fever is raging all over Ger- 
many ; one scheme outdoes another. East,Southb, 
and West Africa, Corea, Borneo, and Australia, 
Paraguay, Southern Brazil,and even Patagonia, 
are pointed out by our colonial Hotspurs as of- 
fering fertile and cheap lands for German emi- 
gration. In short, these colonizers want to di- 
rect emigrants almost to any country rather 
than the United States,where they, it is alleged, 
lose connection with the mother country and do 
not buy enough of home-made manufactures 
ind merchandise. As far as I can judge, the 
German-Americans are the most numerous and 
readiest purchasers of these goods; but our pro- 
tectionists and agrariaps care more for fancies 
than for facts. It isa very interesting feature 
of this colonial and subsidizing agitation that 
the firmest supperters of such adventures belong 
to middle and southern Germany, while the 
business men of our seaports take the whole 
matter rather coolly and are not so loud in their 
oraise of this colonial patent medicine. The se- 
‘ret of the colonial passion is disclosed by the 
present low state of trade and commerce. Our 
weavers and spinners on one side, and the iron- 
mongers on the other, after having half ruined 
themselves by underbidding each other, can 
keep their establishments running only by con- 
quering new markets. Tbat a semi-civilized or 
wholly barbarous country has no need of rail- 
road iron,or satin cloth,or silk dresses is beyond 
the simple understanding of these worthy gen- 
tlemep, who, of course, work exclusively for 
and in the pational interest In the manufac- 
turing towns public meetings are held and reso- 
lutions are passed, appealing to the members of 
the Reichstag to act at once and grant subsidies 
f they would not forfeit the confidence of the 
people and be turned out ignominiously at the 
next election. Thus the epidemic is raging all 
over the country. The most unselfish of all the 
agitators are the Bavarians and Wiirtembergers, 
whose Governments need not contribute any- 
ubing to the burdens of the venture, as in 1871 
tbey reserved to themselves their postage sove- 
reignty. The empire, in turuivg over the whole 
job to the Post-oftice Department, must pay all 
the cost for Bavaria and Wiirtemberg also. 
So much about the present state of the colonial 
eraze which Bismarck quite unexpectedly re- 
tuced to reasonable limits. He declared that he 
was far from looking over the world for the pur- 
pose of finding unoccupied land,and still less had 
he a desire to found colonies after the French 
fashion, with Prussian privy councillors or sub- 
altern clerks, Such bureaucratic and military 
settlements would not do, as they required more 
money, more soldiers, and more ships than Ger- 
many could afford. He would not spend a cent for 
-uch artificial establishments, and therefore did 
pot care whetber acolony yielded profit or wheth- 
er it cost money. This question did not concern the 
(tovernment, but the individual settler,for whose 
protection the Government was responsible when 
in prosecution of his legitimate rights he was 
without cause attacked by other nations, Bis- 
marek exemplified his views by reference to An- 








gra Pequefia in southwestern Africa, and the 


question of the Congo River. He closed with 
the statement that England had just acknow- 
ledged the correctness of the German view 
and congratulated him (the Chancellor) on this 
peaceful acquisition of territory by a German 
private citizen, Mr. Liideritz, of Bremen. On 
June 26,two days before the close of the Reichs- 
tag, the same question was more fully discussed 
in publicsession. The Opposition raised the ques- 
tion what the proposed new steamsbip line had to 
do with the old Samoa plan,defeated in 1880,and 
with some new colonial designs in the Pacific, 
which in the last days of the session occupied the 
foremost place in popular rumor and gossip, and 
it refused to vote for the new enterprise unless 
a fuller specification were given. On the other 
hand, it declared itself willing to enter intoa 
thorough examination of the subject at the next 
session. Thus the matter stands at present, and 
it will probably not be taken up again before 
the beginning of next year. Thus far, at least, 
by Bismarck’s declaration, the hopes of our colo- 
nial chauvins have been baffled. se 








Correspondence. 


MR. BLAINE’S CLERGYMEN. 


To THe EpiTOoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: { have been surprised, and yet not sur- 
prised, at the defence of Mr. Blaine attempted 
by bis ex-pastors. They seem to me to entirely 
misapprehend the logic of the situation. It is 
not a mere suspicion which is directed against 
their old parishioner. In case that were all 
then they might reasonably introduce their tes 
timony as to bis good character, in the hope of 
dissipating the suspicion. But when there is 
positive incriminating evidence, as there is, pre- 
vious good character can be urged only in plea 
for pardon, not in bar of condemnation. Nor is 
it a question of veracity, as between Mr. Blaine 
and opvosing witnesses. In that case, too, there 
would be some pertinency in testifying to fore- 
going trustworthiness. But the fatal evidence 
is out of Mr. Blaine’s own mouth. 

Unfortunately, church-membership has long 
since ceased to be asynonym for irreproachable 
morals, if, indeed, it ever was. It seems to me 
that my brethren, Ecob and Webb, are unwit- 
tingly doing what they can to make a public 
profession of Cbristian faith seem a mere form, 
if not a mockery, by saying, as they virtually 
do, that because Mr. Blaine made such a profes- 
sion, there can be notbing wrong in what he did 
in Washington. Respectfully, 

AN OHIO MINISTER. 





LITERARY BLUNDERS. 


To THE EpItoR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I was lately looking over some last 
year’s numbers of the Century Magazine, and 
came across a chronological errorin astory bya 
popular autbor which I think it would do some 
good to notice publicly. In ‘ Impre:sions of a 
Cousin,” by Henry James, the heroine is made 
to say in a letter, dafed 1573, that she sees from 
her window a station of the Sixth Avenue Ele- 
vated Railroad. But a more remarkable case of 
ignorance is in another number of the same 
magazine in a story called “Mrs, Findlay’s 
Elizabethan Arm Chair.” The author informs 
us that Mr. Findlay’s family originated in Scot- 
land, but that his ancestors had lived three hun- 
dred years in Philadelphia. 

I am not often driven to magazine literature 
for my reading, and may therefore be mistaken in 
supposing that these instances of ignorance are 
exceptional and worth public correction. 

G, 4. H, 


Carri, ITALY, Jung 28, 








“THE PEOPLE'S FAITH.” 


To THE EpIToR or THE NaTION: 


Sir: It is related of the elder Dr. Storrs, of 
Braintree, that the termble rumor was once 
spreading through his parish that he was, at 
heart, an Arminian. A thrill of mingled borror 
and sorrow ran through the whole town. At 
last an old lady, a fast friend of the doctor, pre- 
sented herself in tearful tremulousness at his 
study-door. She could bear it nolonger. She 
had come in all Christian faithfulness to learn 
from his own mouth if the dreadful charge were 
true. The doctor was at first perplexed, then 
righteously indignant: ‘‘ What a malicious slan- 
der! I an Arminian? Nothing could be more 
false. Why, madam, 1 solemnly assure you 
that I was born in Danvers!” The good old 
creature went away greatly relieved, vowing 
that, so far as it depended on the activity of 
her single tongue, that slander should be re- 
futed. This, for fifty years ago,in New Eng- 
land, when the people did know something of 
technical theology, was not a bad story. It 
would have little point in these degenerate days, 
when a religious newspaper can discourse learn- 
edly,as one did recently, about the Arminian 
Patriarch, without stirring a smile on the faces 
of a majority of its readers. Yet it may serve 
to introduce a few remarks on the unwarranted 
way in which certain professional theologians 
and religious journals identify their own views 
with what they variously term ‘the faith of 
the people,” ‘‘the cherished beliefs of the great 
heart of the country,” etc. 

This was a very common form of argument 
with the late Dr. Hodge. Again and again it 
appears in the pages of his ‘Systematic The- 
ology.’ it is almost invariably his custom to 
close bis answers to the objections which oppo- 
nents bad urged to his doctrines by saying, in 
effect : “ Weil, whatever may be said by unbe- 
lievers, this is the belief of the people; it is 
wrought into their hymns and prayers; it is a 
part of the common faith.” His successors have 
by no means dropped tke convenient assump- 
tion. It is not so long ago that a celebrated 
theological teacher defended a pet definition of 
conversion, couched in the dryest scholastic 
terms, as being exactly the process of thought 
involved in the commonest Christian experi- 
ence ; when it is probable that nine out of ten 
‘common Christians ” would not know what he 
was talking about. There is often a similar as- 
sumption of perfect knowledge of the operations 
of the “‘people’s” mind in the utterances of 
those religious editors who feel that their sect, 
for whose defence they are set, is really the 
catholic faith. Yet it may be said with entire 
safety that these are the very classes of men 
who, as a rule, know least of what the people 
think, and ought to be the last in making such 
bold assertions. One cannot well conceive of a 
life more thoroughly cut off from the great cur- 
rents of popular thought than that of a theo- 
logical professor. Just in the measure that he 
is ** successful,” or “learned,” or “ distinguished,” 
according to the prevailing standards, will he be 
isolated from the life of men. One of the most 
famous of living teachers of theology was once 
on the train for Boston, in company with a col- 
lege president.. Both were going to preach in 
vacant pulpits. It happened that they were 
again together in the cars on Monday morn- 
ing. They fell to talking about the services of 
the day before. “I donot think that I was led 
to choose an unusual theme,” said the President, 
“simply because I reflected that [ was preach- 
ing in Boston; and yet, I must confess, I put un- 
usual emphasis upon certain parts of my ser- 
mon, in consequence of my remembering that I 
was speaking in the home of so much radical 
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thought. How was it with yout” “Why, the 
truth is,” replied the theologian, ‘‘I do not know 
what all these men are thinking about. I have 
never found it worth while to read their writ- 
ings—all their scepticism was so much more 
forcibly put by the writers of the seventeenth 
century”! It was this same professor who, ina 
course of lectures to his classes, lasting an entire 
winter, amid abundant references to the litera- 
ture of his subjects, cited only two books writ- 
ten in this century; and, as one of his students 
remarked, one of these works being the ‘Sys- 
tematic Theology’ of Dr. Hodge, the fact was 
that there was but one book alluded to which 
could be fairly said to have been written in this 
century. 

While as much could not be truthfully said of 
the editors of religious newspapers, still it is ev+ 
dent that the larger part of them are removed 
from close contact with popular thought. The 
editorial sanctum rarely has windows on four 
sides. The editorial spectacles are not always 
achromatic. The editor has good facilities for 
knowing what other editors think, what the 
leaders of their denomination are busying them- 
selves about, but has small access to the thought 
of the people. It was this which led Maurice to 
cry out so bitterly against those “ philosophers,” 
and such journals as the Record, that condemned 
him for attacking the people’s faith, when, as be 
maintained, they were so isolated among men 
that they could not know what that faith 
was. Himself a busy pastor and preacher, a 
frequenter of the homes of the poor, a constant 
visitor at the hospital, a friend of workingmen, 
with whom he had fresh and direct intercourse, 
he felt that he might reasonably claim to know 
as much of what was in the minds of the people 
as his assailants. 

Now, 1 do not propose to imitate these of 
whom I have spoken, I have no intention of 
giving a particular formula in the terms of 
which the Cbristian faith of the people can be 
stated; noformulacan stateit My position is one 
of protest against those who think that the whole 
matter can be rolled intoaglibdefinition, Yet it 
may be well to point out one or two of the ways 
in which great changes in the popular conceptions 
of Christianity are effected almost insensibly. 
One fact of great significance is that the mass of 
people make very much more of personality 
than of doctrine. Of the latter, in its technical 
sense, they know very little. But they are able 
to recognize honesty, sympathy, piety, consecra- 
tion, andthey put much more faith in such quali- 
ties than in thesubtleties of dogma. The conse- 
quenceis that when men possessing them happen 
to be religious teachers and leaders, the multitude 
simply identify Christian doctrine with the public 
teachings ef such men. Mr. Beecher is a con- 
spicuous example of this. His large church 
believe in bim for the sake of what he is to them 
personally. He is popularly supposed to be very 
little orthodox. That makes no difference to his 
people. They believe in his teachings because 
they believe in the man. If he were of the 
straitest sect of the orthodox they would accept 
his views just thesame. People care as littleabout 
doctrine, when it is set over against personality, 
as they know aboutit, This was well shown in the 
recent Presbyterian heresy case in Pennsylvania. 
It suddenly appeared that a minister was not 
orthodox. The Presbytery deposed him, prac 
tically, from the ministry, aad declared his 
church vacant. But bis people would not sub- 
mit to it. They knew nothing about the heresy, 
but they knew and loved the man. They simply 


kept their pastor. 
the power which a few religious journals exert. 
They win their place in a family and, usually, 
become a fixture, Their teaching and policy may 





have changed radically in the course of years, but 
the old name floats them into the household: 
as before, and their opinions are accepted just 
as unquestioningly. A certain newspaper of 
this class recently contained an article on the 
Resurrection, in which the editor went so far in 
opposition to received views as to say in the 
most outspoken manner, ‘‘I do not believe in 
the resurrection of the body.” An old lady 
who bad read the paper for years was con- 
siderably startled at this. Yet she had been 
reading and delighting in other teachings of 


! 
' 


the same periodical, which were no less revo- | 


lutionary than the one in question, only 
they had not happened to strike an old prejudice 
so squarely. De Maistre, the great dogmatist, 
said: 
of filching from the people a national dogma, 
ought to be hung as a sneak-thief.” And Mme. 
de Sévigné writes: ‘*‘ This is my old thesis, for 
which I shall be stoned one day: ‘C'est que le 
public n’est ni fou ni injuste’” 


‘*He who speaks or writes with the aim | 


Grant both, 


if desired, and still the question recurs, What 


are the ‘‘national dogmas” of 
Our theologians and editors are answering it in 
far too off-hand astyle. The true answer can be 
given only as a result of the widest and most 
patient study, at first hand. This our self-consti- 
tuted oracles have not undertaken, 
to do so, they might find that the residuum and 
only vital part of Christianity is something 


quite unlike their basty and iguorant assump- | 


tions. 
CLEVELAND, Onto, July 10, 1884. 
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HarPER & BROTHERS announce a new edition 
of W. J. Rolfe’s Shakspere, in twenty volumes. 
Each volume will contain two plays, except the 
last, which is devoted to the poems. The ar- 
rangement will be approximately cbronological. 
It is to be known as *‘ The Friendly Edition.” 

8S. E. Cassino & Co announce a popular trea- 


our public? | 


Were they | 


—————=5 


Dante Library for Harvard College goes steadily 
on, and we are now promised by the librarian, 
Mr. Justin Winsor, a catalogue which will con 
tain ‘a hstof all editions of Dante and books 
relating to Dante in the Harvard College Library, 
the Boston Public Library, and the private col 
lection spoken of in previous reports, which ts to 
be the foundation of what the Society hopes to 
make a library virtually complete for the pur 
pose of the study of Dante.” The Society an 
nounces that the notes of Mr. Longfellow, meant 
as additional illustrations for his transiation, are 
being edited by Prof. C. E. Norton, and will be 
printed, and it promises aid to a concordance of 
the ‘ Divine Comedy ' by Professor Fay, which, 
however, may not be ready for three years. 
The report concludes with a bibliography of the 
Dante literature printed in the United States 
From this it appears that the first American 
writing on Dante was by Renjamin Welles in 
1807, at Bosten, and the first translation was 
Cary’s, in 1822. 

We have received a number of minor scientitie 
publications of which the most important are 
**Notes on the Voleanic Rocks of 
Basin,” by Arnold Hague and Joseph BP. lddings, 
of the U. 8. 


the Great 


Geological Survey, which deals 


| with the nature of the geological formation of 
the depression between the eastern wall of the 
| Sierra Nevads and the western wall of the 
Wabsatch Range ; ** The Intluence of Conve 
tion on Glaciation,” by George F. Becker ; the 
‘*Okadaira Shell Mound at Hitactn,” ov L Lyi 
ma and ©, Sasaki, of the Tokio University, 
which contains a description of the pottery, 


stone implements, ete., found in this mound, and 
is illustrated by eleven very 
of the objects; and ‘ Earthquake 
ment,” by J. A. Ewing, Professor of Mechanical 
Hnginveering in the same Universtiy, being No 


interesting pilates 


Measure 


| Mof the Memoirs of the Science Department. a 


tise on the birds of Eastern North America, by | 


Rev. J. H. Langvitle of Buffalo, under the title 
‘Our Birds and their Haunts.’ 

J. R. Osgood & Co. have published a revised 
and enlarged edition of their bandy and full 


** Guide to the White Mountains,” with six maps. | 


This is one of the most thorough of hand-books 

The sixth number of the pamphlet edition 
(Lee & Shepard) of Wendell Phillips’s speeches 
is ‘* The Labor Question.” 

Ginn & Heath’s edition of Whitney’s Sanskrit 
Grammar, which was announced last week, is 
nota new work. It is the original edition of 
1879 publisbed with their imprint, and at a 
price which is only a little more than half that 
at which it was obtainable heretofore. 

Experts with the rod and tackle, and especial- 
ly those of the traditional literary turn, will 
find the mild entertainment which is supposed to 
be their characteristic pleasure, in The Angler's 
Note-book and Naturalists’ Record: a Reper- 


work which is mainly concerned with the tn 
struments and methods for observing 
disturbances, but contains also a discussion of 
the theory of such motions, a statement of the 
results of observation of eight earthquakes from 
February 7, 1881, to April 28, ISSS 
tbree illustrative plates. 

Prof. W. P. Atkinson's three lectures ‘On Lis. 
tory and the Study of History * (boston: Roterts 
Bros,), delivered originally to the students of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is an ex 
cellent plea for the rightful place of history and 


seismic 


and twenty 


} 


| literature in technical schools, 


| (Griffith & Farran, London; E 


; résumés of the plot of each novel are 


Henry Grey's * Key to the Waverley Novels’ 
P. Dutton & Co., 
New York) has reached its sixth thousand. Its 
of slight 
value to those who are previously unacquainted 
with the story, but its index of the principa; 
characters is useful for quick reference. It is & 


| be remembered, however, that the public already 


tory of fact, inquiry. and discussion, on the | 


Literature and Practice of Field-sports and 
on subjects of Natural History, of which 
we have received the first of a new se- 
ries, to be completed in twelve numbers. The 
most curious essay is a brief one on ‘ Walton's 
Hanging Cupboard,’ which indicates by its 


mere title the sense of leisure, antiquity, and | 


country air which gives its tone t> the publica- | 
| tion. The venture is conducted by the editors of 

withdrew from the Presbyterian Church, and | 
Somewhat in the same lineis | 


the ‘ Bibliotheca Piscatoria.’ 
The third annual report of the Dante Society 
unfortunately shows no increase of membership. 


but this does not seem to interfere with ita | University of Glasgow, Scotland. 


} 


bas a ‘Waverley Dictionary’ which serves the 
purpose of literary men much better. 

*How He Reached the White House; or, a Fa 
mous Victory,’ an anonymous novel just pub 
lished by the Jobn W. Lovell Co., of this city 
as No. 402 of Lovell’s Library, is a reissue, wit! 
changed title, of an anonymous novel published 
in 1880 by Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, 
and then called ‘A Famous Victory.’ No inti 
mation is given in the new issue that it is an old 
book. A portion of chapter xxxvii. bas bee: 
rewritten, but otherwise the book is printed 
from the old plates, 

A late circular of the Johns Hopkins Universi 
ty announces a special course of lectures on 
molecular dynamics to be delivered at Balti- 
more in the coming autumn by Sir William 
Thompson, F.R.S., Professor of Physics in tiv 
The intro- 


modest and useful work. The perfecting of the ‘ ductory lecture will be given on Wednesday, 
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October 1, and the other lectures will follow on 
consecutive days, there being eighteen lectures 
in all. Professors and students of physics from 
other institutions are invited by the University 
to attend, and arrangements will be made by 
which they may easily obtain temporary lodg- 
ings, provided an early intimation is received of 
their intention tocome. A registration fee of 
$5 is required from such persons as follow the 
course, ubless they are in other ways connected 
with the University. 

Number 11 of the ‘“‘ By-Paths of Bible Know- 
ledge,” published Ly the Religious Tract Socie- 
ty, London, is a pleasantly written and illustra- 
ted discourse on “ Assyrian Life and History,” 
by M. E. Harkness, with an introduction by R. 
8. Poole, of the British Museum, Only two out 
of the nine chapters of the little book are de- 
voted to ‘‘history” proper, the other seven 
treating respectively of “Writing,” “ Litera- 
ture,” ‘‘Religion,” ‘‘ Architecture and Art,” 
‘Military and Hunting Affairs,” ‘‘ Domestic 
Affairs,” and ‘*‘ Colossal Animals.” The ex- 
positions are clear aud popularly written. 

The interesting article of the English Illus- 
trated Magazine for July is an account of the 
royal collectiou of miniatures at Wiudsor Castle, 
which is sbunudantly and effectively illustrated. 

The August Outing exbibits a sign of pros- 
perity in two profusely illustrated articles, one 
of which, “ Tricycling Trips in Tokio,” 1s novel 
and entertaining. Mr. Bradford Torrey con- 
tributes a leisurely article on ‘‘Scraping Ac- 
quaintance with the Birds.” 

Iu adaition to the infoimation we gave in a re- 
cent note about the authorship of «** Frederic 
Daly’s” biography of Henry Irving, we may 
state that at least two chapters of it are repro 
duced, word for word, from an article which ep- 
peared in the Dublin University Magazine for 
September, 1877, over the signature of Augustin 
Lewis, which we suspect to be an anagram of 
the real name of the writer of both eulogies., 
This can bardly bea case of plagiarism, although, 
of course, no allusion 1s made in the volume to 
the magazine article. The more probable expla- 
nation is that Mr. Irving’s secretary fiods one 
name—bis own—insufficient to enable him to do 
justice to his subject. 

The Council of the London Matbematical So- 
ciety bave awarded the first De Morgan memo- 
rial medal to Professor Arthur Cayley, F.R.S., 
for bis contributions to the modern higher a)ge- 
bra, and otber branches of mathematics. The 
presentation will take place at the annual meet 
ing of the Society in November next. 

We bave received from F. W. Christern the 
first pumber of Le Monde Poétique, a monthly 
devoted to the popularization of French poets 
abroad and of foreign poets in France. The 
present issue has for its leadivg article a notice 
of Leconte de Lisle, apparently the first of a se- 
ries upon contemporary French poets; and this 
is followed by a review of German verse, trans 
lations of Ebers, Bjérnson, etc., etc. Among 
the names of the staff we notice Jules Claretie, 
Leconte de Lisle, Jean Richepin, and Sully Prud- 
homme. The contents of the first number, how- 
ever, are not striking. 

The Revue Critique of June 9 contains a long 
and angry reply of M. Gilles de la Tourette to 
a review of bis ‘* Théophraste Renaudot,” by 
Tamizey de Larroque. It appears tbat Larroque 
is preparing a complete edition of the ‘ Let- 
tres” of Guy Patin, the chief enemy of 


Renaudot, and the ill-feeling of the heroes has 
spread to their biographers. M. Tamizey de 
Larroque, who is always distinguished for mi- 
nute erudition and extreme accuracy, saw with 
delight, no doubt, a number of cases in which 
M. Gilles de la Tvurette bad laid himself open to 
correction, and he used his advantage to the ut- 





most. Unluckily for himself, however, he made 
two or three mistakes which M. de la Tourette 
discovered with an equal pleasure. The con- 
troversy is of imterest only to the combat- 
ants, save in one thing. Every one who knows 
what Tamizey de Larroque bas done to promote 
the exact knowledge of French biography 
and history, and what he was expected to, do, 
will read with regret bis remark that he is near- 
ly blind, which is his excuse for the wisprints 
that he had failed to correct in his review. 

Those who have to consult archives or other 
documentary collections will find a useful guide 
in an exhaustive treatise on the use of documents 
issued by Dr. Friedrich Leist, of the Bavarian 
Reicbsarchiv, under tne title,‘ Die Urkunde: 
ibre Behandlung fiir Edition und Interpreta 
tion’ (Stuttgart, 1884). Among the subjects con- 
sidered are questions of paleography abbrevia- 
tions, initial-letters, vowel marks now obsolete, 
etc, 

The first number of a comprehensive German 
periodical devoted to financial stucies has just 
been issued by Cotta, in Stut'gart, under the 
title: Finanz-Archiv: Zeitschrift fiir das ge- 
sammte Finanzwesen. The editor is Dr, Georg 
Schanz, Professor of National Economy at the 
University of Wiirzburg. Though forming only 
a‘ Heft” of the first ‘‘ Jabrgang,” the number 
embraces upward of four hundred pages in large 
8vo. It comprises treatises (by Lorenz Stein, 
Gustav Cobn, Felix Hecht, W. Vocke), statis- 
tical exhibits, résumés of the latest financial 
legislation, notices of new financial publications, 
and miscellaneous notes. The periodical, to judge 
from the contents before us, promises to be of 
great value to close students of financial mat 
ters. 


—Dr. F. W. Taussig’s ‘Protection to Young 
Industries’ shows much labor in the examina- 
tion of the sources of information as to the state 
of manufactures in this country during the ear- 
ly part of tbe century, and a calm and dispas- 
sionate temper. ‘The argument” in favor of 
the protection of young industries “is, in brief, 
that it may be advantageous to encourage by 
legislaticn a branch of industry which might 
be profitably carried on, which is therefore sure 
to be carried on eventually, but whose rise is 
prevented for the time being by artificial or 
accidental causes.” We understand the author 
to maintain that this argument applies to the 
case of ‘‘a young and undeveloped eountry in 
a state of transition from a purely agricultural 
to a more diversified industrial condition ; this 
transition, moreover, coinciding in time with 
great changes in the arts, which make the es- 
tablishment of new industries peculiarly diffi- 
cult.” Now, Mr. Taussig’s investigation has no 
bearing upcn this argument. It is devoted to 
showing the effect brought about upon some 
branches of industry by duties upon the importa- 
tion of some of their products. It is one thing to 
maintain that it may be for the economic advan- 
tage of a people to pay some of its uumber to 
manufacture a certain article ; it is a different 
thing to maintain that it may be for their advan- 
tage to pay all that choose to engage in this in- 
dustry. It is, also, one thing to maintain that it 
is for their advantage to pay these manufac- 
turers by levying a duty upon the importation 
of the articles that they produce ; and it is an 
entirely different thing to maintain that it is 
for their advantage to lay duties upon a num- 
ber of different articles with the view of stimu- 
lating the manufacture of all of them. A boun- 
ty upon pig-iron may increase the production of 
pig-iron and not materially affect any other in- 
dustry, for it is paid out of the revenue derived 
from all the people; but a duty upon pig-iron 
may prevent the manufacture of bar-iron, un- 





less there is a duty also upon bar-iron—and so 
on through all the industries that are dependent 
upon one another, as in fact all industries are. 
Nothing can be more misleading thau such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘the woollen industry” or ‘the 
iron industry.” There are a thousand branches 
of each, and whatever raises the price of the 
product of apy one of these branches may ruin 
a score of industries that are dependent upon 
this product. Not to convey a wrong impres- 
sion as to this book, it should be added tbat Mr. 
Taussig’s conclusion is that nothing was gamed 
by the costly protection maintained by the Uni- 
ted States in the first part of this century. 


—lt seems we are to have a series of Irish Na- 
tionalist publications wiih a view to reviving 
the theories of the Young Ireland party of 1848. 
The inspirer and editor of tbis series is Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, who, as one of the promi- 
nent members of the former movement, was 1n- 
duced for a time to leave his country for his 
country’s good. As we have before bad occa- 
sion to show, Sir Charles acquired a fortune, be- 
came Premier of Victoria, aud modified bis 
views in regard to the rightful powers of gov- 
ernment. For some time past be has surveyed 
the troubled waters and the floundering ships of 
Ireland from the calm retreat of bis chAteau at 
Nice in a spirit that would have brought delight 
to the heart of Lucretius bimself. The an- 
nouvcement promises us a series of publications 
designed to infuse a new national spirit into the 
Irsh people, while not openly opposing Mr. Par- 
nell and bis party. The present movement is 
evidently thought by Sir Charles to be too self- 
ish in its principles, and accordingly be will ad- 
vocate the establishment of something like the 
old Coliege Green Parliament. Works are an- 
nounced by several well-known writers and 
politicians. Mr. Jobn O'Leary is to contribute 
‘The lafe of Theobald Wolfe Tone’ and a 
‘Sketch of Fenianism,’ while Sir Charles bim- 
self is preparing a ‘Life of Tbkomas Davis,’ the 
[rish Nationalist poet. Mr. Thomas Ciarke Lupy, 
one of the I. R. B. Council of Three in 1865, is 
also to be one of the contributors to the series. 
It bas also been suggested that these gentlemen 
will probably, a little later, start a newspaper 
at Dublia for the propagation of their particu- 
lar ideas. 


—One of the most useful—at least to Ameri- 
cans—of the ‘‘ English Citizen Series,” issued 
by the Messrs. Macmillan, is the volume enti- 
tled ‘The State in its Relation to Education,’ by 
Dr. Henry Craik. The author brings to his task 
not a little insularity of spirit, but with this 
limitation be is well qualified for his work. 
He begins with a general outiine of tbe earlier 
educational work done by the Church “and 
other religious bodies,” and then proceeds to 
trace the historical growth of the principle of 
state aid toeducation. This principle, the au- 
thor takes pains to indicate, is scarcely more 
than a generation old. It is refreshing to note 
with what unsuspecting simplicity this learned 
author, whose name is decorated with so many 
of the honors of Oxford and Glasgow, ignores 
the fact that in tbis matter England is at least 
a bundred and fifty years behind some of the 
other nations. But that a Glasgow Doctor of 
Laws should trouble himself about the pro- 
visions for education in Massachusetts or in 
Holland a century and a half ago, is perhaps 
as little t» be expected as that an Oxford 
graduate in the time of Cobden should know 
the Jocation of Chicago within less than a thou- 
sand miles. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that even the English reader would perhaps 
have borne aiittle more generosity of informa- 


| tion on the subject of the history of state aid to 


education; but, with this exception, the book is 
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all that could reasonably be desired. Several | 


chapters are devoted to showing the gradual 
enlargement of the grant system under the ear- 
ly orders of the ‘‘ Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation,” and of the subsequent work of the Com- 
mittee under the Revised Code. The most im- 
portant part of the volume is that which 


amultiplicity of cooks. 


describes the principles and the machinery of | 


the acts of 1870, 1876, and 1880. The merits of 
this portion of the book are quite sufficient to 
secure plenary pardon for the author’s earlier 
historical sins ; and we cannot do less than re- 
commend the volume to all who would become 
familiar with what bas justly been called the 
greatest of England’s national undertakings. 


—That the spectators know more of the 
play than the playwrights, as well as the 
actors, especially when they are spectators 
like the well-known dramatic critic of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, and the editor of the 
Theatre, is sbown by the contribution which 
Mr. Clemevt Scott has just made tothe series 
of articles by English playwrights on their 
art, of which we recently gave an account. 
In answer to the question, How are modern 
plays written? Mr. Scott replies, on the stage. 
When they leave the study they are crude, un- 
satisfactory, and sometimes quite impracticable. 
On the stage, the stage manager, the acior, the 
carpenter, and the mechanician combine to 
mould them into works of art. Mr. Scott de- 
clares that so many gifts are necessary to a 
play wright besides the ability to furnish plots 
and words, thatitis very rare for any one man to 
possess them all. Sardou is the most brilliant 
example of this in our own time, and Boucicault 
is the only dramatist who has approached bis 
power. When he comes to the theatre, says the 
critic, with his manuscript under his arm, he 
knows exactly what he is going to do, aud what 
ought to be done. Next to Boucicault, Mr. 
Scott would place Robertson, who could both 
write and **stage-manage,” but could not de- 
vise plots. After him came Tom Taylor, Charles 
Reade, and Jobn Oxenford. ‘‘ How few of the 
successful dramatists of the day,” says Mr. 
Scott, ‘‘ except Mr. Gilbert, can conscientiously 
say they could take an order fora play of any 
kind—drama, melodrama, comedy, or farce— 
and without assistance guarantee its success, 
under the ordinary conditions of the stage.” The 
moral of this is that if dramatic authors would 
collaborate more they would make more money 
and fewer failures. D’Ennery and Scribe always 
work ia double harness, and Mr. Scott thinks 
that Dumas fils would have a greater reputa- 
tion as a dramatist if be had followed his father’s 
example in this matter. His opinion is confirmed 
by the fact that several of the most successful 
recent plays have been written in collaboration. 
The Adelphi melodramas of Pettitt and Harris, 
the “Silver King ” of Jones and Herman, and 
the ‘‘Claudian” of Wilis and Herman are 
instances in point. Mr. Scott points out that the 
same lesson is enforced by the fact that the 
plays of even so great a dramatic architect as 
Sardou would fail utterly on the English stage 
unless they are adapted for it by writers fami- 
liar with its conditions and requirements. ‘ Di- 
plomacy,” he says, was thus arranged for the 
stage inarailway carriage between Paris and 
London. His recipe for writing a play 1s, there- 
fore, as follows: Select a strong human motive 
from whatever source youcan obtain it. In- 
vent one if you can, if not, barter for it, and 
pay for it in hard cash to a Frenchman, or go 
in partnership with an Englishman. If you 
cavnot write a good dialogue, and if you are not 
skilled in the art of characterization, call in 
some one to assist you; lastly,study the stage, or 





} 


| 


summon an expert who has lived behind the cur- 


tain. Two heads are better than one, and the 
dramatic broth runs no risk of being spoiled by 
This is, doubtless, ex- 
cellent advice, but the would-be play wright will 
probably think that it relegates him to a posi 
tion too much like that of the artist's servant, 
who said of his master, *‘ 1 stretch his canvas, I 
wash his brushes, I mix his colors; all he has got 
to do is to shove them on.” 


— The speech of the Public Orator of the 
University of Cambridge, Mr. J. E. Sandys, 


Doctor in Letters Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
the delegate of Harvard at the recent celebra 
tion of the tercentenary of Emmanuel College: 
was of unusual length and great felicity. Its 
allusions were received with constant applause, 
and, as the occasion possesses special interest for 
Americans, many of our readers will, no doubt, 
be glad to see the complete text of Mr. Sandys's 
brilliant and generous introduction: 


‘*Dignissime domine, domine Procancellarie 
et tota Academia: Hodie a Colleyio antiquo 
magna alumoorum suorum frequentia avnus ab 
illo trecentesimus celebratur, m quo Academiae 
in solo deposita est glans illa quernea aliquendy 
In arborem evasura et nop tantum Academiam 
ipsam ramorum luxurie mox obumbratura sed 
etiam trans aequor Atlanticum provenie nova 
gloniatura, E Cantabsigia autem Transatlan 
tica, nuu pomine tantum sed ipsa origine et 
vetere hospitii iure nobiscum coniuncta, diei tam 
fausti testis, nuperrime nobis legatus insie nis ad 
vectus est. Acest upus e professoribus iis qui 
Cantabrigiae illius nomen illustrius reddiderunt, 
nuntius ille felix quem, eloquentiam eius bester 
nam recordatus, Horatii verbis alloqui ausim: 
* Mercuri, facunde nepos Atlantis.’ Adest vir 
de aruum historia praeciare meritus, qui poetae 
maximi Florentini Vitam Novam quae vocatur 
feliciter interpretatus est, qui medii quod dicitur 
aevi aedificia ecclesiastica opere egregio tlustra 
vit qui archaeologicam denique socictatem illam 
primus condidit, cuius coloniam Atbenas aus- 
picuis optimis recentissime deductam, etiam Bri 
tannl Imitari et aemulari nunc Maxime conan 
tur. Ergo bospiti nostronon ingratum eritatma 
illa nostra invisere, arcbaeologiae studiis nuper 
dedicata, et unius e popularibus suis curae com 
mendata; in museo illo vicino pictoris maximi 
tabulas iilas, ab amico suo Britannico, artuum 
exi:timatore optimo, nobis donatas, laetus ag 
noscet. 
nostrorum anliquissimum, ven sine pietate 
quadam contemplabitur, recordatus iilic educa- 
tum esse unum e maioribus suis, theologum illum 
nou minus doctum quam moudestum, qui cum 
aliis plurimis traps aequor Atlanticum /ibertatis 
asylum plus quam duobus abbine saeculis petivit 
Gaudebit denique in Coliegiv illo altero sacra 
saecularia hodie celevrasse, cuius aula ex hospi 
tali, velut ex urbis antiquae zpvrarew, Collegii 
primi Transatlantici congitor puragm iliam flam 
mam olim trans cceanum secum tulit, quasi 
colopiae novae artium optimarum studiis con 
secratae focum ignibus illis perpetuis accensurus, 
qui nunc quoque, talium virorum auxilio, et in- 
corrupti con ervantur, et materia nova quotidie 
aluptur, et lumine indies clariore effulgent. 
Vobis praesento Academiae Cavtabrigiensis 
Transatlanticae legatum, Professorem insignem, 
CaROLUM ELIOT Norton.” 

The Glans quernea in the above speech is the 
expression applied by Sir Walter Mildmay to 
bis college when charged by Queen Elizabeth 
with baving erected a Puritan foundation. 
Fuller, who tells the story in 1655, adds: ‘Sure 
am | that at this day it hath overshadowed all 
the upiversity,” to which remark allusion is 
made in the non tantum Academiam ipsam 
above. Eloquentiam eius hesternam recorda- 
tus, with the extremely happy quotation from 
Horace which follows, refers to the deep impres- 
sion produced by Professor Norton's eloquent 
speech at the commemoration barquet of the 
preceding eveniug—an aliucion greeted with 
loud cheers. Unus ¢ popularibus suis pointed 
to Dr. Waldstein, who was present, and amicus 
suus Britannicus is Ruskin, to whom the Fiv- 
william Museum is incebted for a large collec- 
tion of Turner's pictures’ Unus ¢ mojoritus 
suis is John Norton, whom Fuller describes as 


=== 


. 


“fone of no less learning than modesty,” non 
minus doctum quam modestum, in Mr. Sandys's 
speech. Collegii primi Transatiantict conditor 
is, of course, John Harvard. 


— A neat publication on the Moluche dialect 
of the Chilan language (Chil-dugu, or Chili 
dengu), a facsinile reprint of Bernard Have 
stadt’s Latin treatise of 1777: ‘Chiliddgu sive 
tractatus linguae chilensis’ (Leipzig, B. G. Teub 
ner), We owe to the indefatigable efforts of Dr 


| Julius Platzmann in republishing grammars and 
M.A., in presenting for the honorary degree of | 





dictionaries ef South and Central American lan 
guages long out of print. 
man Jesuit missionary from the Rbenish pro 
vinces, of uncommon scientitic attainments, who 
instructed the Chilian natives for a number of 
vears, and left a curious diary of bis journey 
through the Andes, performed in 175! 
which is, with a map, appended to his * Tracta 
tus.’ His Latio style is correct and fluent, de 
void of rbetoricai flourishes, and the padre is an 
enthusiast for the Chilian language, which, 


Havestadt was a Ger 


as 
be says, “excels, by its simplicity expressiveness, 


aod cousummate regularity, all ocber lavgusges 


of the world.” The {32 pages of the two liao 
volumes contein the following parts: Chilian 
grammar ; three vocabularies, very copious ; 


' 
catechism with Latin trapsiation and by mons in 


Chilian, Havestadt, to which 
music notes are added ; the diary of bes journey 

The publication commends itself to theattestioa 
of the ethnologist as well as of the linguist 


composed by 


—The history of one of the most striking 
least pleasing— 


and 


of the paintings in the Paris Sa 


lon, Surard’s “Mercenaires de Carthage,” is 
very curious, The scene is from Flaubert's 
*‘Salammbo,’ where the mercenaries, on the 


road to Sicca, pass by the line of crucitied lions 
How a crucified lion to be 
Nobody bas seen one for two thousand years 
and more, and imagination in such a matter 
Moreover, Surand's imagination 


was represented / 


is powerless, 
seems a little weak, since he found it necessary, 
in order to paint the celored necklaces of the 
mercenaries, to cut out pieces of wood of the 


: a | proper form, color them as deseribed by Gau 
Domum illam proximam, Collegiorum | 


tier, string them, and bang them on the necks 
of bis models. He sought mode!s of bis lions by 
hanging dead cats on a cross, but they were too 
lifeless, wooden. He needed a writhing model. 
It is true that if be bad paiated by guess and 


painted wrong, no one could bave known his 


| mistakes; but the painter of the present day is 


Art ts his 
Surand 


nothing if he is not true to nature 
religion, and realism is his conscience. 


| thought of petitioning the city to give him a 


| sake of art—vivisection outdone! 


hon and to allow bim to crucify it, all for the 
But by chance 
be met with a man who followed the singular 
trade of extracting pepsine from the stomachs 


of living dogs and cats to sell to apothecaries, 


To get it abundantly be was obliged to put 
them in a vertical posture, with the fore paws 
extended. He dealt with a dozen a day, and he 
bad observed that cats when crucified are af- 
fected by a spasm,a peculiar torsion that is 
very striking. “ You might suppose them lions,” 
he said. So the living lions of the Jardin des 
Plantes gave the painter the leonine head and 
form, the crucified cats gave him the dramatic 
element, and the result was his hormble picture, 
The story is hardly likely to revive the fading 
love of the Pamsians for the realistic and the 
repulsive. 


—Friedrich Meyer von Waldeck, ex editor of 
a German journal in St. Petersburg, remarks in 
his * Russland’—a contribution to ‘Das Wissen 
der Gegeowart, Deutsche Universal Bibliothek 
tiir Gemildete —“everybody in Russia is filled 
with esteem, friendliness, and kindness toward 
every one who bears the name of a German.” 
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Whatever the sentiment of educated Russians 
toward Germans may be, «ve bave no doubt 
they must turn away with disgust from Ger- 
mans who, like this author, carry back into the 
literary field of their enlightened fatherland a 
spirit of abject servility acquired under the in- 
stitutions and influences of Czardom. In No. 
915 of the Nation we presented to our readers 
specimens of the historical food prescribed by 
the Russian Government for use in schools and 
families; we showed them how in manuals of 
Russian history and other publications the facts 
of the court assassinations of Peter III. and 
Paul, for instance, are entirely suppressed, in 
order that the Russian mind should remain in- 
nocently unacquainted with the idea of regicide. 
Now, writing in Heidelberg, for publication out- 
side of the sphere of Russian censorship, and 
“fiir Gebildete” in Germany, the author of 
‘ Russland,’ in the historical part of it, volupta- 
rily commits the very same falsification of his- 
tory by the suppression of almost everything 
injurious to the fame of Czars and Czarinas of 
the House of Romanoff, such as Elizabeth 
Petrovna, Paul, or Nicholas. Over the assassi- 
nation of Paul he slips in a curious way: the 
notice of his reign ends with this sentence, 
“Two years before Paul’s death Grusia was 
annexed to Russia,” and that of the next begins 
with the words, “ The Emperor Paul left four 
sons, .” Thus ‘‘the death” of the Czar is 
there. We are also told that Prince Alexei 
“died” in prison, but not how he died. Peter 
the Great is lauded to the sky for his very rela- 
tions to tbat unfortunate child of his; closely 
examined, we are told, they reveal an ‘un- 
geabnte Grisse” of his character. And the 
book is offered to the German public as ‘‘ Wahr- 
heit tiber Russland.” Such ‘‘ Wissen der Gegen- 
wart” will be allowed free circulation in Russia, 


— It will be remembered that the past winter 
was the first in which the meteorological ob- 
servatory on the summit of Ben Nevis was occu- 
pied by observers in continuous residence. The 
first portion of the observatory was opened in 
October last, and the month follo-ving the ob- 
servers began, under the direction of the Scot- 
tish Meteorological Society, a series of hourly 
observations of the conditions of the atmosphere 
at the top of the Ben, with special reference to 
temperature, pressure, humidity, and motion. 
Mr. Buchan, the Secretary of the Society, has 
discussed these observations, together with those 
daily made by Mr. Wragge in the summers of 
1881 and 1882, and the Council are ful!y confirmed 
in the expectations they bad formed concerning 
the value of a high-level station, both in its 
bearing upon general meteorological problems, 
and also with reference to possible forecasts for 
the British Islands. The Council of the Society 
have already made arrangements for such addi- 
tions tothe observatory as will just double its size, 
and enable the three observers—who during the 
winter have been much cramped in a single apart- 
ment—to work under more favorable conditions 
An octagonal tower is to be added to the present 
building, the internal diameter of which will be 
eight feet, with walls six feet in thickness. The 
tower will be built to a height of twenty-five 
feet, and divided into three apartments, the 
lower being a dark chamber for photographic 
purposes, the centre a spare-room, and the upper 
a depository for observinginstruments. The esti- 
mated cost of all the additions to the observatory 
contemplated this season is about $4,000, not in- 
cluding the heavy item of transportation of the 
materials on horseback tothesummit. It is ex- 
pected that these improvements will complete 
the observatory, the only possible addition, at 
some future time, being an extension for mag- 
netic and seismic observations, The cost of equip- 





ment and maintenance of the observatory here- 
tofore is understood to have been heavier than 
was anticipated. 








GINDELY’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR.—IL. 
History of the Thirty Years’ War. By Anton 
Gindely, Professor of German History in the 
University of Prague. Translated by Andrew 
Ten Brook, formerly Professor of Mental 
Philosophy in the University of Micbigan. 
With an Introductory and Concluding Chap- 
ter by the Translator. Complete ia two vol- 
umes. With twenty-eight illustrations and 
two maps. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THE most interesting, and perbaps the most 
valuable, portions of these volumes are those 
which pertain to the careers of Waldstein and 
Gustavus Adolphus. These commanders were 
respectively the embodiment of the worst and of 
the best elements of the war. The Bohemian 
general found in the turmoils of the time simply 
a means of gratifying the ambitions he had 
already given abundant evidence of before the 
war broke out. He had no religious zeal, he even 
gave signs of indifference in regard to the great 
political issues that were at stake. The King of 
Sweden, on the contrary, was the representative 
of that spirit which finally demanded that hu- 
man rights should be respected, and that neither 
of the contesting parties should be allowed to 
carry on the policy of extermination. 

Waldstein—tbis is the spelling of the name 
which, Gindely tells us, was always used by the 
General himself—was thirty-five years old when 
the war broke out. He had seen a little of war, 
having entered service as a captain and risen to 
the command of a regiment. But his predomi- 
pant ambition did not incline to military affairs. 
As ason of one of the younger daughters of the 
richest family in Bohemia he directed all his 
energies to getting possession of the estate. The 
blowing up of a castle took away the superior 
claims of his mother’s eldest sister. Another 
aunt, the next in line of succession, was so indis- 
creet as to take a journey to Hamburg without 
the Emperor's permission, and for this heinous 
offence Waldstein persuaded the Emperor to dis- 
inherit her. There were now only two other 
aunts and their children to be got outof the way. 
They were involved in the first insurrection, and 
consequently their lives as well as their property 
were in considerable danger. Here was Wald- 
stein’s opportunity. He represented that he 
alone could save them, and that he would do so 
if they would renounce to him their claims to 
the estate. The bargain was made, and Wald- 
stein found himself rewarded for his schemes by 
the undisputed possession of all the estates of the 
Smiritschky family. But heimmediately showed 
that he was not content with being merely the 
richest man in Bohemia. He aspired to a for- 
tune equal to that of the greatest German 
princes. A search through the records of a thou- 
sand years revealed to his covetous eyes certain 
chartered rights by means of which he was able 
to gain enormous concessions from the Emperor. 
In this way he increased his wealth by three or 
four fold, and, by asystem of judicious purchases, 
he put into permanent form whatever of wealth 
came into his hand. He married a very rich 
widow, who was so good as todie without much 
delay and give him an opportunity to marry 
another. In these various ways he became a 
power that had to be conciliated, but could not 
easily be controlled. 

To a man of Waldstein’s ambitions and me- 
thods, the Thirty Years’ War offered unrivalled 
opportunities. What but freedom from restraint 
does such a man desire? When the war had 
been going on four or five years, we find him 
secretly engaged in a matter of debasing the 








coinage, by which the Emperor was enormously 
defrauded. Of his connection with this trans- 
action, Gindely says the proofs have recently 
been found to be incontestabte. In 1625 the 
Emperor deemed it not prudent to deny him the 
privileze of enlisting an army. He undertook 
to raise a corps of 15,000 infantry and 6,000 
horse. He made his own terms ; and such were 
the privileges he offered that in a short time he 
was at the head of an army of 50,000 men. And 
what an army it was! Here is Gindely’s de- 
scription : 

‘* Most of the troops were, during the greater 
part of the time, hke a horde of beggars or fa- 
mishing vagrants. Nothing but their arms in- 
dicated their occupation. At times. however, 
they were indeed adorned with fine fabrics and 
with gold and silver, especially wben they bad 
just taken great booty in a marauding expedi- 
tion. Since this was imperatively necessary for 
the purpose of distinction during a battle, each 
soldier put on something before he entered the 
contest, such as a white or red band upon his 
arm, hat, or cap, with green twigs or other 
marks. As these could easily be assumed or 
laid aside, it sometimes bappened that promi- 
nept prisoners escaped by quickly exchanging 
their marks of distinction for those of fallen 
enemies, and thus slipping away ” (ii., 392). 

Soldiers were allowed to take their wives and 
children with them. The author says that “at 
a later day the number of camp-followers was 
increased beyond all belief by the multiplica- 
tion of children, so that in the last years of the 
var the numbers in the camp must be placed at 
three or four times that of the combatants,” 
Waldstein’s policy was not simply to make the 
war pay for itself, but also to make it furnish 
to his soldiery such rewards and privileges as 
would attach them strongly to their com- 
mander. An order issued by Waldstein in 1627 
gives us a view of the pay and rations. The 
colonel received weekly three hundred florins ; 
the lieutenant-colonel, one hundred and twen- 
ty ; the captain, seventy five; the lieutenant, 
twenty-five ; the chaplain, ten; the sergeant, 
eight; the common soldier, two—besides foel., 
salt, ligbt, and lodging. A borse was to bave 
twelve pounds of hay daily, and two bundles of 
straw each week, The common soldier was to 
have every day three pounds of bread, two of 
meat, and three quarts of beer ; a corporal dou- 
ble the quantity, and the amount was to ad- 
vance at the same ratio for the higher posts. 
Though these rates were promulgated by 
general order, they were not enforced with any 
regularity. Numerous instances are given where 
officers demanded and received amounts greatly 
in excess of the authorized rations. In Schwarz- 
burg a captain required for himself weekly three 
hundred florins, and for the company no less 
than five hundred and forty florins, nine hun- 
dred bushels of oats, ten loads each of hay and 
straw, eighteen bushels of rye, twelve of wheat, 
fifteen of barley, one ox, two fat bogs, two 
calves, four fat wethers, fifteen geese, fifty 
pounds of fish, the same amount of butter, and 
two hundred eggs. ‘As there was no regular 
paying of the army, and as the troops lived 
chiefly on the regions in which they were sta- 
tioned by contributions pressed out of the peo- 
ple, so the extended stay of a regiment in a city 
or section of the country was equivalent to its 
complete ruin.” Under such a system there 
could be no regularity of supplies, but a con- 
stantly-recurring alternation of superabundance 
and want. At one time we are told that in the 
alleys of the camp pale and hollow-eyed faces 
were met, and that, while in every tent lay the 
sick and the dying, the air in the neighborhood 
was made pestilential by the bodies of the dead 
scarcely concealed in burial. At another time, 
when extraordinary contributions were success- 
fully exacted, there was a general resort to 
gluttony, and enormous sums of money found 
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their way into the officers’ pockets. This spe- 
cies of corruption soon spread from Waldstein’s 
army to the other commands; it finally infected 
even the highest officers of the Swedish army 
itself. Baner left a million of dollars accumu- 
lated by this kind of robbery; Wrangel was vi- 
olently agitated when he heard that peace had 
put an end to his robberies; and Kénigsmark, 
who had been penniless at the beginning, left to 
his family a yearly income of 150,000 thalers. 

But this policy bore its natural fruits. In the 
end Catholics were scarcely less energetic than 
Protestants in demanding of the Emperor Wald- 
stein’s dismissal. That the great Bohemian 
yielded so gracefu'ly has often been regarded as 
an evidence of loyalty; but Gindely is clearly of 
the opinion that the astute General foresaw that 
he would still be needed, and that he would be 
recalled with greater power than ever. 

As to the purposes of Waldstein 1n 1634, there 
has been a variety of opinions among historians. 
Many efforts have recently been made to vring 
the matter out into the clear light of evidence. 
Forster and Hallwich admit that Waldstein 
meditated turning against the Emperor, but 
they claim that his course was forced upon him 
by the injustice designed against himself. Sche- 
beck attempts to acquit Waldstein of all guilt 
whatever, while Ranke finds an excuse for his 
treason in the view that he sincerely labored for 
an adjustment of the difficulties between the 
religious parties. But Gindely finds unquestion- 
able evidence of guilt. His conclusions, though 
not his proofs, are best stated in his preface: 


‘* A final judgment upon this question will not 
be possible until all the original documents, for 
and against Waldstein, some of them still un- 
known to the public, and which lie at the foun- 
dation of my narrative, shall have been pub- 
lished. I shall, of course, early apply myself to 
the solution of this problem, until which time I 
shall claita only a provisional recognition of my 
judgment in the matter of this contest. The 
original documents, which I have myself dis- 
covered, have impressed me witha conviction of 
Waldstein’s guilt. The facts which I have 
brought forward, and the confirmations which 
I have given of my view, as also the supporting 
proofs from sirgle documents that have been in- 
dicated, may serve for the conviction of my 
readers also, who may, however, properly reserve 
their decisive conclusions until the future publi- 
cation of the documentary proofs.” 


Concerning the career of Gustavus Adolphus, 
Gindely has also found much new evidence. In 
the archives of Berlin, Munich, Dresden, and 
Paris he has examined everything that pertains 
to the subject, and has brought to light testimony 
of the greatest importance in regard to the gra- 
dual growth of the King’s plans. The nature of 
the new evidence he does not disclose, but says 
that in due time he shall publish it. He gives to 
his readers, however, the conclusions he has 
reached, asking them, as in the case of Wald- 
stein, to adopt his opinions only provisionally 
until the evidence shall have been made public. 

From the author’s narrative the reader will 
receive two very deep impressions. In the first 
place he will find borne in upon him with irre- 
sistible power the evidence that he is in the 
presence of a really great man. It would not be 
easy to point out anything in modern history 
that shows so many evidences of real genius as 
the career of Gustavus Adolphus during his two 
years inGermany. Asa strategist, a tactician, 
and a soldier, he certainly is entitled to very 
high rank; for, though he fought against the 
ablest commanders of the imperial army, and 
often on their own terms, he never failed to 
overwhelm them. But whoever reads Gindely’s 
pages will see that the genius of the King was 
even more commanding in diplomacy than it 
wasin war. The skill with which Brandenburg 
and Saxony werebrought into alliance, the in- 
genuity with which the petty princes along the 





Rhine were convinced and controlled ; and, above 
all, the politic measures by which Richelieu was 
drawn back from his purpose to go over to the 
Emperor—all these show an ability for diplo- 
matic persuasion that has perbaps never been 
surpassed. The other impression that the narra- 
tive will make on the reader is likely to be a less 
agreeable one. The evidence seems at last to be 
conclusive that the King’s pretensions and de- 
mands rose steadily with his victories, and that 
they can be accounted for in no other way than 
on the ground of personal ambition. One is re 
luctantly forced to admit that the concessions 
which he declined, as well as the demands which 
be made, point straight to a desire for tbe per- 
manent control of Germany. It is doubtless 
useless, but it is at least interesting, to speculate 
as to what the future of Germany would have 
been if the battle of Liitzen had not left the 
great King dead on the field. 

The limi'ations of our space do not allow us 
to follow the subsequent events of the war, or 
even permit us to indicate the new evidence on 
which much of the narrative rests. It must suf 
fice on this point to ray that the papers of Si- 
mancas made many a disclosure to the author, 
the most important of which, perhaps, is the 
evidence that actual negotiations were carried 
on with regard to the assassination of Gustavus 
Adolphus. But the volumes should not be dis- 
missed without a word concerning the work of 
the translator and of the publishers. The trans- 
lation is in the main excellent. The version is 
perhaps a trifle too literal, but the English is not 
often disfigured with too obvious indications of 
German origin. In the first volume there are a 
few awkward sentences, which careful proof- 
reading should have corrected. The worst ex- 
ample is on page 27, where the author is made 
tosay: ‘‘ Advised adversely as to these violent 
measures, Maximilian, in order by his personal 
presence to apply the needed pressure to the 
Emperor, visited Prague.” Not infrequently, 
moreover, the translator has used the Eoglish 
must as a proper rendering of the German 
musste. By inadvertence, doubtless, the illus 
tration designed to represent the second battle 
of Leipzig (1642) is inserted as a representation 
of the first (1631). But a careful comparison of 
several pages of the translation with the original 
has revealed so few defects that we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that what must have been a la- 
borious task has been successfully performed. 


sired. Indeed, we do not remember that two 
handsomer volumes have ever come from an 
American press. 





COW PER'S LETTERS. 


Letters of William Cowper. 
duction, by the Rev. W. Benham, 4. ., F.S, A. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 


THE career of Cowper, as all the world knows, 
was one to fill the pessimist with perennial glad- 
ness; and, in fact, if it were possible to look 
at the natural order of things only as Corper 
was affected thereby, it might seem that no- 
thing sbort of malignity in the overruling pow- 
ers could account for the fiat that gave up so 
pure, simple, and cordial a nature to be the prey 
of the seven devils, and rendered so many de- 
lightful traits of character futile to achieve the 
happiness of their unfortunate possessor. In 
these select letters, flowing on in the old, sweet, 
fresh English, one perceives the rare literary 
faculty, the shy bumor, the discrimination, the 








soft-hearted, pathetic man « hose pastimes, whe 
ther in gardening, or poetry, or caring for bis pets, 
were a refuge from the most poignant anguish ; 
who played only to escape bis terror, and at last 
failed even in that. The pity of Cowper's life, 
however, although it contributes to bis poetic 
attractiveness, is oOuly a small part of what must 
be dealt with by the observer of that life as it 
appears in his familiar letters. These, as a body, 
it is needless to say, hold a place in the litera 
elegantes of leisurely minds from which they 
are not likely to be dislodged, Nevertheless, 
letters at the best are not a bigh form of litera 

ture ; even when, as in the present case, their 
workmanship entitles them to rank as classics, 
their interest must finally reside in their being 
unconscious autobiography rather than in their 
artistic perfection. Hence, instead of regarding 
this correspondence as an object of literary vt: 

tu, it may be well for once to consider it witha 
more direct reference to the sober facts it chroni 
cles and the spirit it reveals, 

Few persons experienced in the world would 
be likely to hold up the routine of Cowper's days 
as worthy of imitation. So far as earthly mat 
ters were involved, it was a life of very small 
things ; its mundane interests were few and tri 
vial, and sprang for the most part out of pur 
suits that belong usually either to the domaia of 
cbildhood or of invalidism. This ts not said dis 
paraginvgly, but with due regard to the fact that 
for the larger part of his career Cowper's condi 
tion was such that bis attention had to be dis 
tracted and his mind amused as is the case with 
children or invalids. In his later years the com 
position of verses became one mode of such i 
version, and was undertaken practically as a 
sanitary measure ; and thus his larger interests, 
involving conceptions of the eternal world and 
sympathy with bis fellow-men, were extended to 
his hours of recreation. These larger interests, as 
they must be called, were from the first pecu- 
liar, When he was not attending to his hares 
or his vegetables, or versifving, or taking rural 
walks, he was engaged in devotional exercises 
of one kind or another. In 1766, for example, 
every day the time from breakfast until eleven 
o'clock was spent in reading the Bible or ser 
mons, or in religious conversation; the hour 
from eleven to twelve was passed in church at 


} service; in the course of the afternoon there 
| was a second period of religious conversation 


or hymn-sipging ; at night there was commonly 
It should also be added that the work of printers | 


and publishers has been all that could be de- | 


another sermon and more psalms, and after that 
family prayers. In other words, it appears that 
Cowper's life, at that time at least (and it is a 
fair sample of the whole), consisted of an almost 


| monastic religious routine, relieved by the di 
| version of country pursuits on a small scale, and, 


| later, of literary pursuits in addition, 


Edited, with intro- | 


At pre- 
sent, as bas been said, few qualified jadges would 
consider this a life of high order, either in the 


| way of wisdom or utility; but in Cowper's case, 


sound sense, all the many graces of style and | 


many Virtues of intrinsic worth that have long 


been familiar to scholars ; and, more than that, | 


one gladly recognizes again the companionable, 


the peculiarity of his mental condition and the 
charm of his nature, revealed at its happy mo- 
ments in pleasant letters, bliud the reader to the 
monotony and vapidity of this existence, for 
such were its characteristics, except in so far as 
the healing influences of natural scenes, to which 
Cowper was very sensitive, and the kindness of 
bis household friends, gave it variety and sub- 
stance. 

Now, it is a very striking fact that while Cow- 
per spent the larger part of bis time in religious 
reading and conversation,and besides meditated 
in private on the same themes, his letters do not 
show in any degree that insight into spiritual 
things which would naturally be looked for 
from real genius occupied with such subjects. 
Spirituality should have been bis trait if religion 
was his life, but, in fact, these letters are in this 
regard barren. The anomalous nature of his 
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poetic life—the fact that he used his powers not 
to express his deepest emotions but to escape 
from them—may be pleaded in extenuation of 
what seems at first a surprising defect; but a 
more likely explanation lies in another direction. 
It was sermons that he read, theology that he 
talked about, a theory of grace and salvation 
that he meditated upon in secret; his religion 
occupied his thoughts rather than his acts, 
tuuched his future rather than his present—in a 
word, it was a system rather than a life, the 
source of doubt instead of inspiration. To put 
it in the simplest form, he derived his light not 
from his own inner experience but from the 
creed, In bis case the light was the darkness of 
insanity ; but his own conviction in the matter is 
shown in his characterization of Beattie—“‘a 
man whose faculties have now and thena glimpse 
from Heaven upon them, a man pot indeed in 
possession of much evangelical light, but faith- 
ful to what he bas, and never neglecting an op- 
portunity to use it.” A ‘poet who identifies 
‘evangelical light” with ‘the vision and the 
faculty divine,” may write ‘*The Castaway,” 
but one is not likely to find in his works those 
intimate revelations of truth that flash in con- 
vincing beauty from the lines of the true spiritu- 
alists, such as Wordsworth, Shelley, or Emerson- 
Cowper's misfortune, both as a man and a poet» 
was this substitution of dogma for instinct, 
which, operating in sv sensitive and feeble a na- 
ture, made religion,which was bis vital interest, 
not a life but a disease, and gave to all the ac- 
tivities of his bigher powers the character of 
mania. It is misleading, therefore, to think 
of these letters as the fruit of a deeply religious 
mind; they are the record of the efforts of a 
creed-believing mind to get rid of itself, and 
their virtues—their aroiability, their delight 
in small adventures, their interest in literature 
and humapity—exist not in consequence of but 
in spite of the religious bent of their author. 

Cowper was deficient, too, esthetically as well 
as spiritually, and the character of his limita- 
tions was much the same in both respects. His 
sense of beauty was practically confined to land 
scape and small animals. The cramping in- 
fluences amid which be lived are well indicated 
by his remarks upon a clergyman who, it should 
be said, richly deserved censure: 


‘He seems, together with others of our ac 
quaintance, to bave suffered considerably in his 
spiritual character by his attachment to music. 

be lawfulness of it, when used with modera- 
tion, and iv its proper place, is unquestionable; 
but I believe that wine itself, tnough a man 
be guilty of habitual intoxication, does not more 
debauch and befool the natural understanding 
than music—always music, music in season and 
out of season—weakens and destrcys the spirit- 
ual discernment. If it is not used with an un- 
feigned reference to the worsbip of God, and 
with a design to assist the soul in the perform- 
ance of it, which cannot be the case wien it is 
the only occupation, it degenerates into a sen- 
sual delight and becomes a most powerful advo- 
cate for the admission of other pleasures, gross- 
er perhaps in degree, but in their kind the 
same,’ 


Whatever truth there may be in this estimate 
of the influence of music, the limitation of its 
use to church choirs and organs is an expression 
of Puritan iconoclasm which acquaints the read- 
er at once with Cowper’s provincialism. The 
passage is English to the core, and not only does 
it suggest the esthetic deficiencies of the poet 
and his life, but it also brings up once more the 
characteristic English picture of the family 
singing psalms and reading sermons, year in, 
year out, with which the letters begin. This 
correspondence bas made that group of interest 
to tbe world; but in answer to the question, 
What was its life and its spirit, can one help 
feelivg that trivial, not to say belittling, occu- 
pations, and a narrowing theology, were princi- 





pal elements? Cowper’s wark, in the main, has 
only the sluggish vitality of this life; in his let- 
ters more than in his verses, speaking gene- 
rally, there is literary grace and personal 
charm; but in both they seem a sort of salvage. 
A vision of quiet green fields, inhabited by re- 
spectable gentiefolk who led an existence of 
humble routine in a neighborly way, made up 
Cowper’s world; he lived in it overshadowed by 
the ever present fear of damnation, and at last, 
sunk in despair, he died in it, Out of such a 
world no great poet either of the soul or of 
nature could come, nor even a poet of the second 
rank. Cowper's virtue was in his simplicity 
and genuineness, rare qualities then; his good 
fortune was in never belonging to the literary 
set or bowing to the town taste; hence in a time 
the most barren in English literature, he gave 
us a half-dozen fine poems that stand far beyond 
all contemporary rivalry, and some private 
letters of the best style and temper. When» 
however, the question comes as to the intrinsic 
value of these letters, it must be confessed that 
though they please the taste,they do not interest 
the mind except in a curious and diverting 
way. They are less the letters of a poet than 
of a village original, a sort of schoolmaster or 
clergyman manqgué, of sound sense, tender 
heart, and humane perception, but the creature 
of a narrow sphere. We may love and pity 
him as we do the Vicar of Wakefield, but the 
excellence of an humble character in fiction or 
in life, though it may make a man the poet of 
dissenters, or even the occasionally welcome 
companion of refined minds on rainy afternoons, 
is not the same as that which lists him in ‘‘the 
golden roll.” 





——— —_———————=== T_T 


The Annual Statistician (1884). L. P. McCarty, 
editor and proprietor, San Francisco and New 
York, 


THE Annual Statistician, the eighth issue of 
which is before us, gives the full text of the 
Constitution of the United States and the names 
of the Emperors of China from the days of tbe 
Flood, or before; the population of Sucker Fiat, 
Yankee Jim’s, and Raw Hide, and a list of all 
the treaties to which this country has been a 
party. In short, it seems to contain almost 
everything which a person having a practical 
knowledge of the kind of information busy men 
are likely to need, could put into 624 pages. A 
scientific statistician might never have thought 
of devoting several pages to the best ‘‘records” 
in horse racing, high jumpiog, type-settiog, 
brick-laying, and so on; but newspaper men to 
whom accounts of unusual feats of strength and 
skill are often brought late at night may find 
these pages valuable. The book is one which 
everybody who has much writing to do will find 
use for. Tosay this is high praise of the gene 
ral plan of a work whose editing has been by no 
means all that could be desired. Its compiler 
has seemingly had a much clearer idea of what 
it would be convenient to know than he has of 
what it is possible to find out; for, in spite of 
his prefatory announcement that all the matter 
he publishes must consist entirely of facts, he is 
found, on page 321, stating without qualification 
or comment that the ‘‘average duration of life 
throughout the world is thirty-three years,” from 
which it might be supposed that the vital statis- 
tics of China, or of the Sudan, or, for that mat- 
ter, of the United States, were as full and accu- 
rate as those of England. This lack of discrimi- 
pation frequently makes its appearance in the 
pages of the Statistician. In a slightly different 
form it is shown in the table on page 577 pur- 
porting to give the birth and death ratesina 
number of great cities, For some of the places 
certainly, for all of them possibly if not proba- 





bly, the figures given are not the annual rates 
at all, but merely what would bave been such 
had the rates for some accidentally selected 
week or month been maintained throughout the 
year. Some absurd misstatements are the natu- 
ral result; for instance, in one of our American 
cities the births and deaths are to each other as 
11 to 13; the table makes it appear that they 
stand as 5 to 3, thus reversing and more than 
reversing the true proportion. The whole table 
is, of course, valueless for all comparative pur- 
poses. Several] other tables which, if they could 
be depended upon, would be very serviceable, 
are made worse than useless by their evident 
omissions and inaccurac'es. A mere glance at 
page 247 willshow that the table which under- 
takes to tell what property, by the laws of the 
several States, is exempt frcm execution, is de- 
fective. Thus in one State, it says, the only 
property protected is clothes, books, tools, and 
80 on, while, in fact, in addition to these articles 
one hundred dollars’ worth of property, wheth_ 
er real or personal, may be retained by the 
debtor. The list of legal holidays on page 584 
is by no means complete; for example, nothing 
is said as to Good Friday and Election Day be- 
ing holidays in Maryland. On page 244 there is 
what purports to be a statement of the various 
qualifications for eligibility to the United States 
Senate which some of the States have vainly at- 
tempted to add to those prescribed by the Fede- 
ral Constitution. Not only is nothing said of 
the provision of the New York Constitution 
which forbids the Legislature to choose any of 
its own members, or of the Maryland law which 
divides the Senators between the Eastern and 
the Western Shore, but several of the restric- 
tions which are set forth relate merely to the 
State Senates and have nothing whatever to do 
with that of the United States. 

In order that a book which deals with so many 
different subjects may be made at all accurate, 
it is essential that every sheet should be carefully 
gone over by somebody upon whese eye an in- 
consistency in figures has as immediate an effect 
asa false note upon the ear ofa trained musician. 
If the pages of the Statistician had been sub- 
jected to such a scrutiny,there would scarcely be 
found in it four different statements of the 
population of the world; not, be it understood, 
contrasted with each other, but each published 
as in itself the best estimate, without intimation 
that there are otbers which are entitled to as 
much credit. Thus it is said on page 321 that the 
globe has about 1,455,800,000 inbabitants. The 
aggregate of followers of the various faiths and 
no faiths of the world, as they are stated on the 
same page, is 1,355,800,000. The discrepancy is 
the result of a mistake of 100,000,000 in the popu- 
lation of Europe. If this error were corrected the 
two estimates would agree. But the population of 
the world, as it may be obtained by adding to- 
gether the number of inhabitants in each of the 
countries of the earth as they are given on pages 
322-324, is 1,342,000,000, while on page 587 still 
another estimate puts it at 1,424,000,000. As 
the leaves are turned over a good many such 
mistakes force themselves into notice. Thus, 
on page 140, Mr. Ten Eyck, of New Jersey, is 
said to have been in the United States Senate in 
1814, the year in which be was born. On page 
423 Prince Gortchakoff’s age at the time of his 
death is stated to have been 64; if this be true 
he was only about five years old when he was in 
1824 Secretary of Legation at London. On page 
142 Mr. Warner Miller is credited with being 
the successor of Mr. Conkling instead of Mr. 
Platt. On page 47 the Judge-Advocate-General 
is given the rank of a Colonel, although upon 
the Army Register heis a Brigadier-General. In 
a note on page 38 California is included among 
the States which ratified the Fourteenth Amend- 
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ment, while a few lines below it is said that | 
California never finally acted upon it. Mc- | 
Pherson’s ‘History of Reconstruction’ num- 
bers California among the States which re- 
jected it. The muddle into which the editor 
has fallen as to wh> have been Vice-Presi- 
dents of the United States seems almost 
hopeless. In the list on page 40 the names of Mr. 
Edmunds and Mr Davis appear, but nothing is 
said of the other gentlemen who,as having been 
Presidents of the Senate,have as mucb, or rather 
as little, right to figure as Vice- Presidents of the 
Federation. The compiler of the table on the 
opposite page, 41, extends his courtesy some- 
what further back and gives the names of all the 
gentlemen who since 1840 bave presided over 
the Senate durivg a vacancy in the Vice-Presi- 
dency, but he bas nothing to say of Mr. Hugh 
L. White, of Tennessee, who was placed inv the 
chair upon Mr. Calhoun’s resignation in 1832; 
of Mr. John Gaillard, of South Carolina, who 
was chosen upon the death of Elbridge Gerry in 
1814, or of Mr. William H. Crawford,of Georgia, 
who was President of the Senate during the up- 
expired portion of the term of George Clinton, 
who died in 1812. There ought not to be a mis- 
take made in such a matter as the number of 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, yet on 
page 44 it is said there are nine. In subsequent 
editions it would be well to be a little careful to 
get rid of all obsolete matter. In the issue for 
1884 Mr. David Davis is, on page 231, said to 
have been on January 1, 1884, Vice-President of 
the United States, although he had ceased nearly 
ten months before to be even a member of the 
Senate. The book as it stands is a good one, but 
that very fact makes the blemishes which have 
been pointed out, bad enough as they are in 
themselves, all the more serious, 





Manners and Social Usages. By Mrs, John 
Sberwood. New York: Harper & Bros. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all the stories current since 
long before the days of Mrs, Potipbar concern- 
ing the vain presumption and the ludicrous mis. 
takes of the newly rich, we believe there is no 
question oftener or more honestly asked by 
them of themselves, or of their nearest friends, 
than “ How shall I spend this new money grace- 
fully ?” That the question has not always been 
wisely answered is only too evident, A book 
like Mrs. Sherwood’s bas long been needed. 
The separate chapters, as they appeared in 
Harper’s Bazar, have already proved them- 
selves most acceptable. They cannot be too 
widely known; for, the exigencies of great 
wealth apart, there will come to most persons, 
however simple, occasions when it may be a 
positive relief to know what is expected of 
well-bred people. Mrs. Sherwood wisely pre- 
supposes the fundamental rules as to personal 
habits, and takes up her subject where the cus- 
toms of society begin. How the house shall be 
ordered ; how company shall be received ; how 
to visit and to be visited ; how to do it all kind- 
ly, attractively, becomingly, in proportion to 
the means at command, is set forth very clearly 
and convincingly. It is not a small merit, in 
writing for a public which has borrowed its 
customs and is hard at work making its own 
traditions, to have kept in sight the fact that 
etiquette is always and only a convenience—a 
means, not an end. Intimate friends have no 
need of it, while common acquaintance can 
never be carried on without its help, either as 
a restraint or as a welcome medium. The latest 
giver of grand dinners or the last aspirant to 
social leadership will heed and follow Mrs. 
Sherwood, because she speaks with the authori- 
tative tone of experience ; but those of less am- 


whose approval she would most prize) will look 
deeper, and, understanding better, will say that 
she, like the famous shepherd minister, 


“ Avait du bon sens ; le reste vient ensuite.” 


She has by no means constituted herself a cen. 
sor. In the nature of things, to talk of customs 
is to talk of the world as it is; but at any doubt- 
ful point, in any possibility of choice, she seems 
to us almost always to prefer the best. To fol- 
low her suggestions would be to adopt the most 
rational course, the most agreeable to all. 

Our space is scant for details, We are glad 
she has thrown the weight of her influence in 
favor of “the roof tree as an introduction.” 
Nothing could make more difference in our re- 
ceptions of every kind than the general adop- 
tion of this idea, as any one will admit who bas 
known the charm of a foreign house or the affa- 
bility of persons brought up under such a rule. 
Mrs. Sherwood, though very decided in ber ap- 
proval of the principle, does not discuss the 
matter ; if she had, she would probably have 
said that what stands in the way is not at alla 
preference for stiff silence, nor even shyness, 
but “the fear of what it may lead to.” In the 
absence of recognized standards—not merely as 
to who is who, but who is first, or who shall 
make the advance—many ladies are not pre- 
pared to risk the chance of baving an acquaint- 
ance claimed afterward. It may be a long 
while before it is generally understeod that 
‘*the guarantee of the roof” has its complement 
in the implied reservation: ‘‘ This of itself goes 
no further, without personal introduction or 
without mutual agreement.” Meanwhile, it is 
the duty of those who bave seen a better way 
to show it, so far as may be, to others. In so 
good a piece of work, we do not mean to lay 
stress on small matters. There are some inad- 
vertencies that involve contradictions or that 
risk misconstruction, as when ‘to be introduced 
to” is used instead of “‘to make the acquaint- 
ance of.” One or two adjectives seem rather 
hard pressed. It may, however, be only an un- 
conscious adoption of current speech that makes 
“elegant” do duty in so many ways, not only 
as ‘‘choice,” ‘ refined,” ‘‘ elaborate,” ‘* costly,” 
but for the pbrases ‘‘an air of distinction” aad 
‘on a grand scale.” Is it best to apply ‘ vul- 
gar” equally tothe mere manner of leaving a 
card and to an actual breach of politeness / 
not this to confound gaucherie and grossi¢reté ? 


we can only hint at: it has its value as a photo- 
graph of contemporary manners. To contrast 
it with Mrs. Farrar’s once famous book for 
young ladies may seem whimsical, yet the com- 
parison has its meaning. The world has never 
seen in a like space of time a change such as has 
passed over our communities—whether for bet- 
ter or worse isa matter of opinion which is very 
likely to be governed by one of two facts which 
would seem to a Chinese philosopher most ir- 
relevant: ‘‘ Had a man a great grandfather, or 
bas he just made his first million?” Bowever, 
turning these pages at random, there is proof 
enough that human nature is much the same. 
The hostess who presides serenely over the long 
succession of elaborately simple courses of a din- 
ner 2 la Russe, would think the loaded table of 
her hospitable grandmother a barbarous show. 
To-day thinks itself more refined; but was there 
any more cstentation in the crowd of dishes 
than in the seven fresh napkins now furnisbed 
to each guest for a single dinner! That fashion 
looks to England for its models has been for 
some time patent enough, but the book presents 
an odd sort of cumulative testimony to the fact. 
Still, France bas not lost her hold. Even set- 
@ting aside affectations, Briton and American 





bition and more discrimination (and it is they 
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Is | 


There is quite another side to the book, which | 


will never cease to feel the force of the people 
that taught it the art of polite living. 


On Musical Education and Vocal Culture. By 
Alberto B. Bach. Scribner & Welford. Pp. 
273, 

Artistic Singing. By Sabrina H. Dow. Bos 


ton: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 115. 

SINGING cannot be taught successfully except 
under the personal guidance of a teacher ; but 
if any book in the English language is capable 
of taking a teacber's place, it is Mr. Bach's vol 
ume, which consists of a collection of lectures 
delivered on various occasions at London and 
in Edinburgh, the autbor’s home. The best evi 
dence of its excelience lies in the fact that with 
in a few years four editions have been sold 
Every year a number of books are written by 
‘** professors” ef singing who claim to have dis 
covered the secrets of the voice, and profess to 
teach its use by an entirely new method, Mr. 
Bach does not belong to this class ; be does pot 
claim to have discovered any secrets, but mere 
ly to present io readable form the best rules for 
the management of the voice that bave been es 
tablished by the practice of vocalists and teach 
ers within the last centuries. Many apnectotes 
and curious historic facts are cited, so that these 
lectures are of interest even to those who do pot 
wish to learn bow to sing. The subjects of the 
lectures are: On the cultivation of the voice ; 
proof that there are no notes produced in the 
head ; on the equalization of the voice; porta 
mento di voce; care of the voice, or the singer's 
daily life; the influence of climate and other 
external conditions mau ard the buman 
voice; how can the musical education of the 
middle classes be improved / 


on 


The only thing 
we miss inthe book is arésumé of important 
rules that ought to be memorized. It might be 
put in the form “dent,” originated by /Ynch 
and recently applied to etiquette and other de 
partments—thus, for example : 
poor teacher for beginners ; don't indulge in su 
perficial breatbing ; don’t use too much breath 
in singing ; don't tail to pronounce the conse 
nants distinctly ; don’t clear the throat ; don't 
make your regular exercises in any other than 
the middie register ; awoid very bot or cold or 
hotly-spiced dishes, strong drink, and heavy to- 
bacco. , 
What is perbaps the most important rule fora 
vocalist to learn possesses at the same time great 
interest for all who wish to enjoy good bealth. 
It is the habit of deep breathing. The air which 
always remains in a man’s lungs is estimated at 
75 to 100 cubic inches. About an equal amount 
of supplemental air remains after an ordinary 
expiration, and only twenty to thirty inches 
of what Huxley calls “tidal air” passes in and 


Don't choose cy 


| out. But this last amount can be largely in- 


creased by habit; and if a person breatbes 
deeply and slowly, the amount of oxygen sup- 
plied to the blood is largely increased, which is 
better for him than iron pills and all other 
tonics. There are few persons whose health will 
not be improved if they will take a daily dose 
of twenty to thirty deep inspirations in a park 
or other place where the air is pure. After a 
while the person who does this begins to take in 
more air all the time than previously, and thus 
a larger portion of his lungs is brought into ac- 
tivity. It isalso of great importance that all 
breathing should be done through the nose, as 
thus the air is warmed before it reaches the 
lungs, and the mucous membranes remain moist, 
thus preventing those disagreeable enemies of 
refreshing sleep—a dry mouth and snoring. For 
singers these observations are of special signifi- 
cance, because the correct emission of a pure 


alike depend on the Gallic phrase, The world ' and firm tone depends on the habit of diaphrag- 
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matic breathing. The voice, the general health, 
and the appetite, too, are thus strengthened by 
a simple hygienic device which cannot be too 
frequently or too strongly recommended. Here, 
too, we have a practical argument in favor of 
teaching everybody to sing, which shows that an 
ornamental accomplishment may at the same 
time be useful. Singing being a sort of gymnas- 
tic of the lungs, Mr. Bach says, is an excellent 
prophylactic for those who have a tendency to 
disease of the lungs. ‘* Very few vocalists die of 
consumption.” 

We cannot agree with Mr. Bach’s statement 
in the preface that there is no new art of sing- 
ing, and that about everything worth knowing 
was discovered by the old Italian school in its 
prime, The songs of Schumann, Franz, and 
Liszt, and the dramatic song of Wagner consti- 
tute a new art as distinctin style from anything 
that preceded it as Chopin’s piano forte style 
differs from that of all his predecessors. It is 
the art of speaking in melodic intervals, which 
the originators of opera in Florence vainly en- 
deavored to attain; and it is, as an art, infinite- 
ly superior to all the tricks of mechanical (and 
quasi-instrumental) vocalism of the Italian sing- 
ers of the florid schvol. In a chapter on the re- 
citative and Schroeder-Devrient, Mr. Bach ap- 
pears to realize the significance of this style, 
which calls into activity the bigher meuta} 
powers rather than the mere faculty of uttering 
beautiful sounds in rapid succession, which is the 
essence of the florid style. Another point on 
which we beg to differ with Mr. Bach is that the 
greatest charm in song consists in messa di voce, 
i. e , starting a tone pianissimo, and gradually 
increasing in loudness to fortissimo. Thisisa 
very primitive substitute for genuine expression 
(except in rare cases), and should be left to the 
cornetist Levy and his colleagues in the Bowery 
museums, Throughout the volume the word 
chord, in “ vocal chords,” is spelt with an h, 
This form also bas the sanction of Huxley and 
other physiologists, But it would be much bet- 
ter and more accurate to use the word cord 
here, and reserve the form chord for cases 
where we mean harmony or the simultaneous 
sounding of two or more notes, 

‘ Artistic Singing’ is of a scope similar to Mr, 
Bach’s book, but more gossipy in character. 
It can be read in an bour or two, and can be 
especially recommended to young ladies. They 
will do well to pay special attention to the chap- 
ter on respiration, and read the warning against 





tight lacing, which not only leads to false breath- | 
ing and gives a bad quality and tremolo to their 
voices, but makes their figures ugly in the 





eyes of all men whose admiration is worth hav- 
ing. 





Scenes in the Commons. By David Anderson. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. New 
York: Scribner & Welford, 12mo, pp. 271. 


Mr. ANDERSON's description of the scenes that 
he has witnessed in the House of Commons is told 
in a vivacious way. He is no respecter of per- 
sons, and he hits off the appearance of things in 
a way that catches the eye atonce. The book 
begins with a lively sketch of the House pro- 
ceedings as they appear to an intelligent visitor, 
followed by portraits of the leading politicians 
and a detailed account of some of the most ex- 
citing scenes that have taken place within its 
walls of late years, especia!ly the exclusion of 
Bradlaugh and the obstructions of the Home- 
Rulers which brought about the adoption of the 
cléture. As an instance of Mr. Anderson’s de- 
scriptive powers, an extract from what he says 
of that pink of political politeness, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, is as good as anything: 

** He is never florid, seldom, if ever, eloquent. 
It is his habit to unwind his argument, or rather 
narrative, as if it were a long tape measure, in- 
creasing in length but not altering in breadth as 
it proceeds slowly but regularly from the neat 
shuttle of his understanding. Sometimes he is 
mildly satirical, but never, never unpolite. The 
gurgling stream of his sweet and slumbrous talk 
glides smoothly and safely along, emphasized 
here and there with an elegantly planted, unen- 
venomed home thrust; here and there orpament- 
ed with a highly appropriate and strictly cor- 
rect Latin quotation.” 

Mr. An erson’s detailed story of the Brad- 
laugh and Parnell episodes gives a completer 
view of those violent quarrels than we have 
seen elsewhere, but his forte is descriptive 
rather than critical, It is very plain that in 
the Bradlaugh matter the House was more 
actuated by personal dislike than by legal prin 
ciple. The yelling of the honorable members 
and the scuffling with the irrepressible member 
from Northampton resembled a Chicago con- 
vention, and arouses an unwilling sympatby 
with him for the loss of what Mr. Gladstone ad- 
mitted were his legal rights. And yet in this, 
and in the violent contest with the Irish ob- 
structionists, in which the House appeared to 
better advantage, the forms of debate were 
strictly preserved. The members might shout 
a man down, but they would not vote that he 
be not heard ; and it was only as a last resort, 
when the Home Rulers had stopped the whole 
course of legislation at a most trying point by 
their dilatory speeches and motions, that a 
change was made, At last *he irritating course 








of the Home-Rulers aroused the Government, 
and the cléture was passed and enforced by the 
suspension of the recalcitrant Irish members. 
The new rules, however, although passed under 
such a spur, do little more than authorize the 
Speaker to cut short a tedious or irrelevant 
speech, and to refuse to put unnecessary mo- 
tions to adjourn or allow discussion thereon. 





A Hundred Battles in the West. The Second 
Michigan Cavalry, etc. By Capt. Marshall 
P. Thatcher, Company B, Aide to Gen. P. H. 
Sheridan, Illustrated. Detroit, Micb.: Pub- 
lished by the author. 8vo, pp. 416, with ap- 
pendix. 


Tuts is a lively account of the service of the 
Second Michigan Cavalry, a regiment which 
would be noteworthy as that in which Generals 
Gordon Granger and P. H. Sheridan first com- 
manded, if it had not also a brilliant history of 
itsown. The book is divided into two parts, of 
which the first is a connected narrative of the 
regimental history, while the second is a series 
of sketches of officers whom the writer had some 
opportunity for observing, and of events in 
which he shared. In this part are placed some 
laudatory letters concerning the book itself 
which would ordinarily be found in the adver- 
tising circulars, but which seem to be inserted 
on the theory that they are confirmatory of the 
statements made in its pages. 

The narrative parts contain internal evidence 
that they are honestly and frankly written, and 
though savoring at times too much of the style 
of the newspaper correspondent, will have real 
value as material for broader history than this 
affects to be. The sketches and personal notices 
which make up the second part are of worth 
nearly in the inverse ratio of the rank of the 
officer sketched. This is almost necessarily so, 
for the writer’s judgment would be best in re- 
gard to those of whom he could see most, by rea- 
son of his more frequent and intimate contact 
with them. He gives his impressions wish can- 
dor, but is often wide of the mark in judging of 
the influences upon events or the share in im- 
portant affairs which belonged to men bearing 
distinguished names. Evidently he has not cor- 
rected the impressions received during his cam- 
paigns by any very thorough study of the war 
from other sources, It is an attractive, reada- 
ble, but very imperfect book, creditable to the 
author and useful, if it be not taken as an au- 
thority for more than the things actually ob- 
served by him. 
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Two Successful Novels 
BARBARA THAYER; HER GLO- 


rious Career. By Annie Jenness Miller. 
Price $1. 

*,* “Had this story been written by any one of 

our popular novelists, it would ere this have 

been the talk of the town. As it is, it cannot 


help winning its way to public favor.”—Boston 
Transcript, 


BUT A PHILISTINE. By Vit- 
ginia F. Townsend. Price $1.50. 
*,* “The most powerful story the author has 


| written.”— Boston Gazette. 


‘* An exquisite ideal of womanly life, and the 
book, with its poetic word pictures, its grapbic 
description, its sweet, pure atmosphere, and the 
sustained interest of the story, will be an espe- 
cial favorite among the summer novels,” — Boston 
Traveller. 


r WIE BU. R EA U O F RE VIS. TON EDITS *,* Sold by all Booksellers or mailed on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


RENAN. — Nouv. Etudes d’Histoire 
Religieuse. 8vo, $2.65. 


ALICE VON HESSEN.—Mittheilun- 





1 


gen aus Ihrem Leben. 8vo, cloth, $2.95. 


AMIEL.—Fragments d’un Journal In- 
time. 2 Vols., $2 50. 


HEYSE, PAUL. — Neue Novellen. 


$2 20. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
Foreign Bookseller, Boston. 


*,* Catalogues on application, 


EW CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON 
History, Philosophy, Politics, Social Science 
Religions. Travels, etc., Old and New,in Knglish an 

Foreign Languages, will be sent on application, as 

well as separate catalogues on AMEKICANA and SCI- 


ENCES, Address, 
LEON & BROTHER, Booksellers, 
5th Avenue Hotel, Place 3 
Corner 5th Ave. and St., N ¥. City. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
rter of Foreign Books, so for the leading Paris 
lishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
assortment always on hand, and new 
m Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 








Im 
Pu 
Greek and Latin 
demand. A 
Lcoks received 








